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A STEED AND THE DESERT FOR ME. icealed him until his wounds were healed. The bey then continued his flight 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. jacross the Desert ; and arriving at Jerusalem, there sought the protection of the 
The court and the city may do for the crowd | of Acre. He still complained of great pain in his loins from the wounds 

Who worship the world, for the petty and proud ; jhe had received, and his wrist was yet bound up.” 
For the lovey of lucre, the wooer of pelf, | There are many things in these volumes, which, as we have hinted, would be 


wo-th quoting if they were new. The facts and their wisdom, save when they 
are personal to the writer’s self, have alike been anticipated. The following, 
nevertheless, contairs a lesson which, both as one of artistic and hygienic 

rves to be often repeated :— 

“« Nothing contributes so much to the uprightness and elegance of figure so 
jremarkable in the peasant-wo1n2n of Syria and Egypt as the common practice 
of carrying water on their heads. So far from givimg a curve to the spine, de- 
|pressing the neck, or in anywise shortening the owt of the body, the resist- 
ance of the muscles seems to increase in proportion to the pressure, and much 
elasticity of action is the result. In some places, the springs are often a quarter 
T heir native endowments of perfume or glow. of a mile from the villages, and muchbelow them, so as to render the ascent 

My rosebuds I pluck mid green bowers from the tree : very toilsome ; yet every day in the year may be seen girls and women carrying 
Oh ! a Steed and the Desert for me ! these jars, containing not less than fifteen quarts of water, on their heads, with a 
\natural grace not exceeded by the studied walk of a stage dancer. A favourite 
Imanner with thera, when seen by men and when wishing to be coquettish, is to 
place both thumbs through the jar handles, which has a very statue-like 
ance. When unobserved, they generally tuck up their gowns al! round, - 
ing their pantaloons, If im their best clothes, they are seen with silver brace- 
letsiinsiead of glas« nes, and with similar rings round their ancles ; with a sil- 
ver relic case hang . at their bosom ; with long sleeves to their gown ; and 
over it, if in winter, : cloth vest, if in summer, one of bombazeen ; with ear- 
rings ; and with a species of ornament not known in England or France, silver 
tims of mail or of coins which take in the oval of the face from the temples to 
the chin, and have a very pretty effect. ‘The girdles are fastened by two silver 


Whose god is of gold, and whose idol is self ; 

But for me, born (afar from the market and mart) 
Where liberty comes from the breeze to the heart, 
There is death in such spots where! cannot breathe free : 
Oh ! a Steed and the Desert for me !— 


The roses have fragrance in cities, ’tis true, 

Saloons may be sprinkled with essences too ; 

But the dew-drops that fall ‘neath the stars and the moon, 
By Nature are fraught with a far mcher boon 

Of seent and of hue ; for no art can bestow 


I hate the harsh noise of the cymbal and drum, 

I hate the loud sounds from timbre! that come ; 

The nightingale’s song in the silence of night, 

And the Jark’s aud the linnet’s when sunshine is bright, 
Are sweeter and softer, and mingle so well 

With all the clear echoes of mountain and dell, 

That they seem to my sense earth's true music tobe : 
Oh! a Steed and the Desert for me ! 


Then give me the date-tree that shadows our tents, 
And the wild flowers that fill the air with their seents, 


And the pure well of water that springs ‘neath the trees lbosses as large as the bottom of a tumbler, and they wear on their feet a pair of 
Where the wife of my youth, with our boy on her knees, yellow slippers.” 
Sings welcoming songs as at nightfall I seek At Acre— 


« Lady Hester on the second day signified her intention of paying a visit to 
the nch Jew Malem Haym Shaady, the banker and the minister of the pasha, 
andthe same evening was fixed on for their meeting. * * ‘This man’s history 
‘ has something too curious to be passed over in silence. He was the son of an 

jeminent Jew, who filled the post of katib or yazgy to several pashasof Damas- 
TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. cus, to which post Haym and his brothers, Rafael, Yusef, and Manasseh, suc- 
Narrated by her Physvcran. 3 vols, Colburn. \ceeded him. ib in Arabic, and yazgy in l‘urkish, mean no more than writer, 
These volumes are offered to the public as forming the completion of Ladyj/or seribe ; but the office confers more power than the name conveys. The katib 
Hester Stanhope’s Memoirs—the author's private motive apparently being b is often at once government secretary and treasurer ; and, as he PH agen | 
make as much as possible of his ancient service, and extract all he can out ofj|stationary in the pashalik for life, whilst the pashas, by removal or are 
the curiosity mares to attach to the character and proceedings of her eecen-||ten changed, it necessarily happens that he is a perfect master of the business 
tne ladyship. ther such interest was not exhausted by his previous publi-//of the pashalik, and of its revenues and resources ; whilst the i 
cation may, we think, be doubted ; and certainly, it appears, so far as a hasty) from distant provinces, enter upona government of which the key is inthe katib’s 
glance-over these pages cnable us to judge, that on any other supposition than) hands, and are necessitated to keep them in their service, and tobe guided by 
that of such interest existing, they can be considered only as presenting a them. But the pashalik of Damascus has this singularity, that its pasha and 
tablespecimen of book-making. They add nothing, we believe, to our know- chief persons are absent annually on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and consequently 
ledge of that strange individuality which gave its character and purpose to the} |are more especially bound to conride their affairs to the hands of their servants. 
former work—dealing with that earlier part of the lady's oriental life in which|/Moreover, the order of march, the ordinances and regulations for the pilgrims, 
she had not yet put on her enigmatical attitude ;—and present little more thanj/quantity of provisions required, the pasha’s disbursements, and various other 
the mere itinerary ofa journey, the merest road-book of which would have been| things essential to be known on this important occasion, have somehow become 
mteresting in the day when Lady Hester and her physician made it, but whose) |secrets in the hands of the Jews, who it was told to us keep them registered in 
pathway is now beaten ground. ‘The book, in a word, seems out of date for all) their own tongue. They thus beeome hieroglyphics to the Turke and Christians 
save those who have not yet heard enough of Lady Hester. Should we, on!/who seek in vain to wrest the knowledge from the hands of the Jews, and so to 
making a closer acquaintance with its contents, see any reason for returning to stand in no farther need of them. Haym was destined bv his father to the priest- 
itm our columns, we shall have a few words to say (o the writer regarding a cer-|!hood, and we may suppose its holy functions do not incapacitate any one from 
tain unwise and unbecoming defiance to which he has committed if in his} fillmg secular offices, since he was both priest and minister. In the <a re 
preface, The volumes have come into our hands at a period of the week too! of his life the machinations of his enemies prevailed so far against him that he 
close upon our publication to afford us the opportunity of domg more, for the! |was summoned to Constantinople, to answer to certain accusations made against 
present, than skim their contents,—and glean a few random passages for the en- him , and being condemned to a fine which he was unable to pay, he was thrown 
vertainment of our readers. ||imto prison. Haym had a sister, a woman of somewht masculine appearance, 

At Jerusalem, Lady Hester fell in with a Bey of the Matmelukes, who had but reputed to possess great qualities. Determined to release her brother, she 
eseaped from the massacre of his brethren by Mohammed Ali Pasia at the cas-jundertook the journey from Syria to Constantinople ; and, waiting for a conve- 
le of Cairo :— | ment moment for her purpose, when the Grand Si should be onhis way tothe 

“ He received his visitors without any embarrassment, and, in the course off ue, where he goes publicly every Friday, she burst into the middle of the 
conversation, related a part of his extraordinary history. He was a purchased) Senlbate. and threw herself at his feet, to petition for her brother's release. 
slave of Elfy Bey’s whom he accompanied to England, and he still recollected) bP hose who have witnessed the sultan’s procession tothe mosque, the free use 
several words of English. On lus return from chet country, he was made “ that is made of whips and cudgels to keep the populace in order, and the awe 
Bey by Elfy. his master. On the bloody day in which so many Mamelukes! in which all stand of a monarch in whom a moment's captice or anger may . * 
were cut off by Mohammed Ali, he was, like the rest, advancing through the} |a senvence of death, will admire the courage of her who could brave it all Sh 
avenues to the castle, when he perceived they were fired on by Albanian: |sueceeded, as she merited, and brought her brother back triumphantly to his 
soldiers from the walls. His presence of mind was sufficient to tell him that ‘home. And it is a proof of Haym’s prudence. that although he owed his free- 
to remain was certain death, and that any risk, however great, was to be, ‘dom to his sister, and loved her exceedingly, he would not the more suffer 
tun forthe chance of escape. The avenue, leading from ihe great entrance) to meddle in the affairs of the pashalik. Vhen Ahmed Pasha, el Gezzar, go 
of the castle, goes upon anascent until itterminates ina platform. Roundj|verned St. Jean d'Acre, Haym became his principal katib. The cruelties which 
the platform, breast hugh, runs a wall that looks down on the open space, that singular tyrant exercised on those in his service extended to Haym. He 
before the castle gates. Its height from the ground must be very consid-'jwas accustomed to write down on a bitof paper, which he kept under his cush- 
erable. He drove his horse at it, and leapedover. By what chance he was}'ion, the names of those whom he intended to put to death or to mutilate by the 
not killed on the spot is unimaginable. He secreted himself some days in Cairo ;) Joss of some member of the body ; andthis scrap he would produce when the 
and then, in disguise, he attempted to fly into Syria across the Desert. His, number became considerable enough to satisfy his bloodthirsty disposition: In 
guides waited for a favourable opportunity, and attempted to murder him. Sup-|jthis way he one day summoned Haym, among others, into his presence, and’or- 
posing him dead, they plundered and ie the body, threw it into a cemetery! dered his head to be cut off ; but immediately recalling the order, he desired 
which was near at hand, and then fled. hen he recovered his senses sutfi-| that he should be deprived of his nose, one eye, and one ear. ‘This was accord- 
ciently to know where and in what state he was, he crept under the shade of aj ingly done. Haym was afterwards confined to the palace of the. pasha, where 
tomb irom the scorching rays of the sun, and was found in this lamentable situa-||he attended to the duties of his office by day, and by night was remanded to his 
Won by a Bedouin, who compassion on hum, cared hum to his tent, and japartment, and locked vp. It was said that one of Haym’s great merits in the 


For the light of my life in the smile on her cheek. 
Away with your towns, where no freedom can be : 
A Steed aud the Desert for me ! 
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put into a heated oven, and there made to suffer unutterable torments. El 
Gezzar died, and was succeeded by Suliman, the reigning pasha, whose mild 
administration has not been charged with any of the horrors of which his prede- 
cessor was guilty. Haym now enjoyed power and affluence, and universally 
bore the character of a sage minister.” 

The career of Malem Haym, with its features of vicissitude, affords no more 
than an ordinary example of the snares that beset the path of ambition, and the 

tres that walk by the side of promotion, in the barbarous and passionate 

t.—The following is one of its superstitions ; not, however, to be presented 
as another oriental peculiarity. At the same renowned city, the writer had ob- 
served, nailed to the posts of several doors which he entered, what appeared, 
from its perforations, to be a small tin nutmeg-grater,—and excited his curiosity. 
On inquiry, he was informed that each of these contained a copy of the Ten 
Cotmntiticnents ; which are in Syria, nailed to the doorways as charms.—Jn the 
neighbourhood of Nazareth the travellers visited— 

“ Mount Tabor, and Cana, and rode to other places in the environs. Mr. B., 
accumpanied by his Mameluke, Joseph, departed for the sea of Galilee. On 
his return, after an absence of two or three days, he informed us of a singular 
person who called himself Shaykh Ibrahim. At Tabariah he had been lodged at 
the house of a priest, to which Europeans were generally conducted. The weather 
was sultry, and Mr. B., confined within doors, heard some one in altercation with 
his Mameluke at the entry of the house. Joseph was endeavouring to turn 
out a meanly-dressed man with a long beard, who insisted, in his turn. on speak 
ing with the Englishman within. Upon advancing to the door, Mr. B. was sur 

to hear himself addressed in good English. Shaykh Ibrahim made him- 
self known, and they spent the day together. The succeeding day Mr. B. return- 
ed to Nazareth, having invited Shaykh Ibrahim to visitus. It is unnecessary 
to say he was the celebrated Burckhardt. On the morrow he arrived, and his 
pearance was calculated to interest those who beheld him, fromthe singularity 
of his dress, so different from that of a European. As there will be occasion 
to speak of him again more than once, it is necessary to introduce hime particu- 
larly to the notice of the reader. He was a robust and rather an athletic man, 
of about five feet nine, with blue eyes, a broad German face, and a pleasing 
look. His teeth were very unevenly set. I did not, at that time, know that 
he was travelling for the African Society, ashe affected to pass for an Arab, 
and did not care to betray his secret to those from whom he could reap no ad- 
van by the disclosure, and might derive some inconvenience. There was 
something in his speech that did not amount to a foreign accent, and yet it was 
at times enough to make a listener suppose he might be Irish, so well had he 
learned tospeak a language not vernacular. He remained, if I recollect right- 
ly, two whole days wy Ley Lady Hester’s opinion of him was not a favour- 
able one, and she never altered it. e took occasion, in conversation, to point 
out to Lady Hester the practicability of procuring certain objects of antiquity, 
which he supposed to come within the reach of her purse and influence al- 
though not of his own. He was dressed as a peasant of Palestine, with a tur- 
ban of about the janet and fineness of a round towel. His shirt was coarse, 
long, and with pointed sleeves reaching considerably beyond his fingers’ ends. 
His legs were bare, and his feet were thrust into an old pair of shoes, somewhat 
meaagitieg int. slippers. He had loose drawers, anda tunic or frock of white 
coarse cotton, reaching down to his feet, open in front, over which was a wool- 
len cloak or abah, the favourite mantle of every person throughout Syria when 
travelling.” 

If, my most instances, the progress of time and events has robbed these vo- 
lumes of their value, recent facts which have directed attention towards Mount 
Lebanon have given a value to the author’s account of the Druses : 


The religion of the Druzes (he says) is a and) | 
m 


travellers, and their tenets are so cautiously conceale t certain per- 
sons of their own sect that little credit is to be given to the relation of any au- 
thor onthe subject. Some general facts, however, are known ; as that they 
owe their origin to Hakym be Omrhu, Caliph, or-sultan of Egypt, in an early 
year of the arty ts tuat they are divided into two bodies, called the Initia- 
ted and Non-initiated, or Jahel and Aakel. ‘The Jahel are those who follow the 
common pursuits of mankind, and acknowledge, as the rules of society, the re- 
ceived customs of the country, putting no more restraints on their conduct than 
what these and the laws impose. Their sabbath is on Friday. The Druzes 
have, at times, been totally independent, as during the reign of Fakr ed dyn ; 
and are, in a certain degree, always so, from the nature of their mountains. To 
become an Aakel, it is necessary fora Jahel to go through a probation of some 
years ; when, if thought worthy, he is admitted to a participation in the rights 
of the adepts. 

The pee of these is grave, and they are tied down to a plainness of 
dress and a sanctity of manners which give them a look that necessarily imposes 
somewhat on the beholder. One areas part of it is the white turban, made 
of a long band of linen or cotton, repeatedly folded around the tarbush (or red 
skullcap). They likewise affect the black abah or cloak. An Aakel holds him- 
self bound to the performance of all moral duties, so that the institution is in it- 
self meritorious. Their enemies, however, say that their sanctity consisis in 
observing certain days of prayer, in letting their beard grow, in seldom or never 
being ‘seen.to smoke or to drink coffee ; in studiously concealing from vulgar 
eyes their pecadilloes, and in withdrawing from public view to periorm their de- 


votions ; which, add they, are most impure abominations, for they are grounded} 
on a belief in the eersin of souls, in non-entity after death, and in the;|Mountain, and on the right by Mount Ayan. Vast as it was, its extreme even- 
|ness deceived the eye, and contracted its boundaries to the appearance of a val- 


lawfulness of incestuous cohabitation between daughters and fathers, or brothers 
and sisters. Neither do their revilers scruple to aver that they are idolaters, 
and worship the image of a calf. My subsequent knowledge of them leads me 
to subscribe to no such opinion, bu: to conceive that religious feelings, or pre- 
tended ones, lead some of them to a real or apparent sanctity, as in other secta 
ries and in all religions. And, although no deity is too gross fur ignorance and 
superstition, no mode of worship'so absurd that sophistry cannot find arguments| 
to accredit it, and no avenging power so imbecile that priestcraft will not erect, 
a tribunal upon its terrors, still there is, in general, such a | pos and indig- 
nant denial of idolatry from all pay, git zes, that we do not think travel- 
lers are warranted in propagating the report. * * From what | could learn) 
from the conversation of another shaykh, named Kalyb, the tenets of these Dru- 
zes are as follows. ‘The books held sacred by them are four : the Old and N: 
Testament, the Koran, and their own, which is the essence, they say, of the othe 
three. They have two questions, which I believe to be a sort of countersign 0 
their religi Which was created first, the egg or the hen? Which was mad 
first, the ror the anvil? and which seem to be puzzles, to bring man 
to 


a sense of his incapacity to scan the works of the Creator. According 


There was nothing, says the physician, which engaged Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s attention more than the peculiarities of the ses: and, among other 
hinge, she was desirous of verifying what she had heard of their feeding on raw 

esn 

“Accordingly, on an appointed day, a sheep was bought, and notice given 
that such Druzes as chose to partake of it would be welcome. A spot was 
fixed on for this extraordinary feast about half a mile from the burgh, 
time appointed was at the close of the day, when the mhabitants of Eastern 
countries generally make their fullest meal. 1 accompanied her ip yship. The 
sheep was killed, blown, skinned, and cut up; and, whilst yef reeking, was 
placed before the people assembled. As they knew wherefore they were invited, 
they probably added a few grimaces of pretended voraciousness to their customa- 
ry manner : but the fact was well established before us that they eat mutton 
raw as we do when roasted. It may be observed, that the sheep was of the 
large-tailed breed ; and the tail itself, although a mass of fat, was cut into mouth- 
fuls, and swallowed with the same avidity as the fleshy parts.” 

We believe, too, that the following correction is not, even now, out of date :— 

“Tt will not be out of place to mention here that the notion entertained in Eu- 
rope, of the manner of putting to death by the bowstring, are extremely errone- 
ous. It is supposed that a condemned person submits to his fate without a mur- 
mur, and kisses the sentence that announces to him his doom. But repeated 
inquiries lead me to affirm that it is otherwise, and that Mahometans seldom die 
magnanimously by the hand of an executioner: they often utter piercing cries, 
or else, a prey to despair, become insensible: the executioner generally stabs 
or shoots them first, and then, if not quite dead, strangles them with the shawl 
— from his head, or with the girdle from his waist, or with the first rope 
at hand.” 

We called attention, last week, to the advantages conferred on Syria by the 
establishment of a medical hospital at Damascus, and toits claims upon European 
benevolence. ‘The following extract may help our argument :— 

* T found his sonon a silk mattress, placed on the sofa, in an open alcove that 
ooked on a marble paved court shaded by lofty or, and lemon-trees. There 
were three physicians present, a Turk, and two Christians. Ahmed Bey re- 
ceived me very politely, and eagerly begged me to restore his son to health. 
The boy was about thirteen or fourteen—ugly, of diminutive stature, and some- 
what humpbacked. He was labouring under anasarca, consequent on a long in- 
termittent fever. After examining him, I said I saw no reason to doubt of the 
possibility of curing him. I was then asked how I would do it, which I declined 
telling ; for I had no one but my servant for interpreter, and the little Italian 
which he knew made it impossible to explain my intentions clearly. The Bey 
told me that nothing had been left unattempted which the faculty of the city 
could think of. His son had been sewed up in a sheepskin fresh from the warm 
icarcase. He had taken pills made of powdered pearl ; he had lived six days on 


nothing but goat's flesh ; he had had pigeons’ skins put hot on his feet ; but all 
had been unavailing. I merely observed that these remedies might have much 
merit in them, but that the practice of medicine in England was somewhat dif- 


/ferent ; and, if he wished me to prescribe, my first condition was that I should 


not be controlled by anybody. After some other conversation, | went away. 
About three hours afterwards, I was summoned again, and desired to act as I 
chose. Not to tire the reader, I was fortunate enough to restore the boy to per- 
fect health, and the father signified to me that he would thank me in the Eastern 
way. On an appointed day, I was conducted to the vestibule of the bath, where 
Suliman Bey, attended by half-a-dozen servants, awaited my coming. We un- 
dressed and entered the bath, having each a silk apron on. About an hour was 
consumed in the ceremonies of shaving the head, washing, depilation, &c, : af- 
ter which we returned to the dressing-room, where we were enveloped in em- 
broidered napkins, and lay down to repose. Pipes, coffee, and sherbets were 
served. When it was time to dress, the Bey ordered a page to invest me with 
the dress-of honor, which had been prepared for me. It consisted of an entire 


jsuit of Turkish clothes, with a pelisse, and three pieces of Damascus silks not 


made up. ‘The whole might be valued at fifty pounds. After dinner I returned 
home, and could perceive, by the cheerfulness of my groom, who generally held 
my horse at the door, that he too had not been forgotten.” 

Our author’s disappointment, and the philosophy of it, at Palmyra, are also 


worth extracting 

“About one o'clock, we came to some sand-hills, at which time we were 
abreast of the White Mountain, (Gebel-el-Abyad) two leagues off, in a norther- 
ly direction. These.sand-hills continied fora league or more. * * * We 
then entered a vast plain called El Mezah, bounded on the left by the White 


ley. It seemed as if we almost touched the foot of the mountain which over. 
hangs Palmyra, and which Hassan pointed to. ‘We have not above a league 
and a half to go,’ said |.‘ Inshaliah,’ was his reply, in the Arabian manner, ‘ if 
it please God ; ’ and, taught by experience how equivocal an expression this was, 
I made up my mind for a double distance. Hassan’s horse was nearly knocked 
up, and it was necessary to remove his wallet upon mine. The plain, for the 
first league, has some patches of turf, but afterwards presents a dry, cracked, 
barren surface, totally destitute of vegetation. It appears that the soil is im- 
preguated with salt, as is the plain which I afterwards saw to the east of Palmy- 
ra. At sunset we reached its termination, and entered between two hills into a 


valley, where were to be seen the remains of a reservoir inclosing the fountain- 
head, from which water was once conveyed by an aqueduct to Palm It is 
called Abu-el-Fawares, and is mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, in their splen- 
did work on the ruins of Palmyra. This aqueduct runs for a league, and ter- 
minates in the Valley of Tombs, at which we soon arrived. This valley is shut 
in on both sides by low mountains. The moon had now risen, and threw a 
y solemnity over these ancient monuments of the dead, which continued 


& ot & 


June 13 
eyes of El Gezzar was that, in writing despatches to the Porte, he mixed upjjone is not prior to the other, and hence they believe the world was created, peo- 
respect and defiance in such a way that they breathed submission and yet show-!|pled, and stocked at once with rational and brute animals ; which te Omnipo- 
ed the sword. Haym's sufferings were not confined to these only. At one time! |tence is just as easy as any other way. Their paradise is eternal, and so is their 
he was condemned to be baked in an oven; or, as others say, he was actuall hell ; and the bliss of the one or the pains of the other are inconceivable great, 

but of what kind they were I could not learn. They do not believe in the trans- 
(seal of the soul: for they say the soul is of too divine a nature to take up 
its habitation in the body of a beast. * * There is a very prevalent notion 
among them that there are Druzes in England, or else that the tenets of some 
sect (they mean the Quakers) are very much like their own. When familiarity 
had in some degree emboldened me, I said to Shaykh Kalyb, that, as I had so 
| often been told that the Druzes worshipped a calf as a divinity, I supposed their 
religion was something like that of the Hindoos, who worshipped the same ani- 
mal. But he assured me positively that, if that animal were sacred in their eyes, 
they could not eat of it, which I very well knew they did; and that those 
jwho had said they had seen images of a calf among them must have been mis- 
itaken.” 

| 

| 
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_ ter introducing me into a window of anoble mansion, by means of a rope stair- 


_ illumined the apartment, which seemed, by its faint beams, to be gorgeously 
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m 
ere which the view of the ruins had made in the dusk of the evening, I beg- 
ged Hassan to reconduct me to them. ived 1 
my expectations. As far as my memory served me, I found the engravings in 

ood and Dawkins faithful ; and I began to consider how it happened that, cor- 
rect as to delineation, they conveyed an idea of the remains of Palmyra so much 


more favourable than the reality. It has already been stated that the ground on 
which they stand is disadvantageous. Edifices require elevation to set them off ; 
and perhaps it may have struck some travellers, that, of all the vestiges of anti- 
uity to be seen throughout modern Turkey, the Parthenon at Athens, and the 
emple of Theseus at Sunium, have the most imposing appearance, owing to 
their position, each on the summit of a hill. It isnot so with Palmyra. Situa- 
ted, on the contrary, at the foot of lofty mountains, whose height renders all the 
works of art diminutive, its columns, if seen at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, dwindle to the size of tapers. [ndistinct from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, they are still more so from the color of the stone of which they are made ; 
for it is of a yellow ochrish appearance, and the face of the surrounding soil is 
isely the same hue. ‘Tints must be opposed to set each other off ; so that, 
want of this contrast, these celebrated ruins, so conspicuous on paper, are 


scarcely visible where they stand. And although the two artists had a right to’ | 


give them as high relief as they could, yet have they been guilty of that species’ 
of deception which exhibits objects under a false colouring, by aoe them 
wit’ an appearance of freshness to which they have long since lost their claim. 
Yet, when we reflect on the vastness of the materials which have been collected, 
as it were, in the midst of a desert, we are lost in astonishment. ‘There are pil- 
lars of granite of a single block, which (say those who have made researches on 
these subjects their study) must have been transported from Upper Egypt. All 
the buildings were composed of stones of an enormous size : and there are ceil- 
ings yet remaining of a single slab. Fragments of pillars and their entablatures 
strew the ground, and are so numerous that we might imagine al] the inhabi- 


tants to have lived in palaces. ‘The building, called by travellers the Temple) | 


of the Sun, alone contains within its walls more than space enough for the pre- 
sent Palmyrenes.” 

Here we must conclude for the present : but it is not improbable that we may 
return to these volumes. 

THE CAVALIER’S HAT. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

Gads my life, my friends, ye are but scurvy companions; ye make a dark 
night darker by your melancholy fanglements, your murders, and your morals, 
exclaimed the deep curled Beaver, with a sorry remnant of a feather still at- 
tached to its faded loop and band ; | lived—for after bemg buried by the hands| 
of an antiquary, I have naturally felt myself dead ever since—TI lived, I say, 
gentlemen, in the reign of the merry monarch, who returned to his kingdom 
with such a tail of harumscarum dogs, that morality packed up the few trifles 
fashion had left her, and absconded. She was rung out by many a merry peal ; 
pes the puritan locked up his psalm book, and took to the conning of rounde- 

8. 
The sudden severing of the bonds that had under the puritan reign confined 
society and its passions, caused a rebound which threatened to upset all rule 


and regulation ; vice stalked with its painted face mbroad day, and no one felt 


abashed at owning its acquaintance. 

My master was handsome, and he knew it, who does not when nature has 
been kind to them! His glass showed him a fine manly form, redolent with 
youth and health ; what the mirror told him was confirmed by the ladies’ eyes, 
who watched him with many a lingering look in the saloon and in the Mall, and 
as he was of an age to put faith in their judgment, he consented to believe him- 
self irresistible. 

The first morning we went out together, what shafts from bright eyes were 
levelled at me and my gallant master, as we the bevies of beauties on 
the Mall ! I towered above the crowd of beauty and fashion, as if king of the 


universe ; u roaching a , around which were numerous lordly 
dressed peo tly from his scented curls, and low-; 
ered me before one who was pane pe ate to the circle, and ever and) 
anon feeding the ducks that clustered round him to receive his bounty. This gen-; 
tleman slightly touch his beaver, but did not return my master’s courtesy in 
full, for he still kept on his richly plumed hat; this I thought strange, for my 
master was much his superior in appearance ; the vi was past the meri- 
dian of life with aslatey face, and rather an unbecoming black periwig ; yet the 
few words he uttered were of much sweetness and great courtesy, but still I 
thought there was an overweening pa about the tone in which he ad- 
dressed us, but guess how my very beaver stirred when I found we were before 
the King—the King! Charles the Second! In the hat-maker’s ware-house 
_ from which I was first taken I had heard from the conversation of some old hats 
his eventful history, and I was in his presence! It was a glorious day ! When) 
my master had finished his short interview with the king, we passed on with in- 
creased honour ; all eyes were upon us; we could neither help their looking 
nor their envy. As my master entered one of the long alleys of the park, a 
page, doffing his plamed cap, presented him with a billet, a common oecur- 
rence at that time; he thrust it into his pocket te keep company with some 

dozen others, which he facetiously called Cupid's petitions. 
He passed the rest of the day in the company of some merry blades, who 
ed to get through it by the help of rackcts, dinner, and a throw or two, 
with the little dice. Asnight came on, he returned to his home, and, throw- 
ing a | dark cloak over his gay dress, sallied out after conning over careful- 
one of the before mentioned billets doux, which i 

to be the one last received in the morning, 

y innocent surprise was rather great, 1 must own, as I found my dearmas- 


case, which was apparently opened for his expected ingress ; the moon slightly 


appeared from its peculiar) 


furnished ; he ste 


cautiously into the chamber, and listeni vig 
Jaid me on the 


and gave a low signal like the note of a nightingale, H 


again listened, when the loud tones of a man’s voice were heard, demanding ad- 
mittance into an adjacent chamber ; the dark tapestry on the opposite wall was 
‘cautiously opened, and the figure of a man appeared, who with stealthy tread 
lapproached the table where I was lying, and without perceiving my master, 


pe| seized and threw me on his head, quickly gained the ladder and descended, but 


was met as he placed his foot upon the ground, by the rough voice and rougher 
grasp of a person who had evidently been watching for him. To draw his sword 
iwas the action of a moment, and to it they went, but ere they had made three 
‘passes, a second joined in the attack against my wearer. 

| My master upon hearing the clash of weapons, hurried down and joined in 
\the fray, taking the weaker side ; but what was my surprise to see him with the 
‘stranger’s plumed hat upon his head ; both the wearers seemed to have been 
ion the same errand ; both hats had been placed on the same table, and each 
‘mistaking his own in the dark, had taken the wrong one. My master soon 
istretched one of the assailants on the grass, the other took to his heels, leav- 
‘ing the two cavaliers to do the same, which they very quickly did, without 
|waiting to exchange a word, or waste their breat i conpliments. I really 
‘think I never felt such a pang of regret, as when I saw my,own respected 
seemed dwindle into a shadow in the moonlight, and then entirely vanish amidst 
trees. 

| My new wearer, however, kept on gallantly, and soon distanced all pursuit ; 
‘he gained a side door which he quickly opened, admitting him into the grounds 
lof a large mansion which rose palace-li,e before us. As he :ade fast the in- 
iside he gave a congratulatory chuckle which bespoke his inward satisfaction at 
‘his fortunate escape, and walked slowly and deliberately towards the mansio 

'which he entered with his master key, and after groping his way through a cor- 
iridor for a short distance, opened a door of a sumptuous chamber, where burnt a 
large lamp, which threw over it a warm bright light, flung himself upon one of 
\the rich ottomans, and casting me from him on a gilt table that stood before 
‘him, gave way to an immoderate fit of laughter. 

After indulging himself in this way for some time, he cast his eyes upon me 
land his laugh subsided. As he scrutinized me a frown came over his brow, 
and he exclaimed, ** Oddsfish! I have unwittingly crowned some rogue im my 
‘hurry, this must be looked to ;” he shook his black periwig. It was the King! 
| ‘The next morning, the King with his own hands placed some jewels around 
‘me, and with a cunning smile threw me upon his dark curls; I heard a half- 
istifled oddsfish ! escape from his lips, as he walked slowly into the presence 
chamber, where, whilst apparently listening to the circle of flatterers who were 
‘thrusting their many petitions into his hands, which he received with smiles and 
|promises, his penetrating eye was wandering from face to face amidst his cour- 
tiers, to see if any furtive glance was cast at me; no, none ! 

Though placed thus by accident upon the greatest head in the kingdom. | 
jstill felt anxious and concerned for the fate of my previous wearer; my 
\thoughts were thus running on, when he appeared making his way through the 
‘surrounding throng. As he knelt to kiss the hand of the king. who weleomed 
him with a porn perceived that my former master carried no hat in his 
set he started, and exclaimed in a low tone, “Oddsfish man where is your 
that?” 

| “Your Majesty will pardon me,” replied my master, “but I discovered this 
‘morning, that it was placed so high that I might over-reach myself by attempt- 
ling to take it, so have | come to pay my duty without it. The King smilingly 
jwhispered in his ear, “Come thou most discreet of Cavaliers to my Cabinet this 
jevening, I will give orders for thy secret admittance, and I will there show 
ithee that dence is the safest ladder through the aid of which theu mayst 
reach any height !" 

Bright visions of ee floated through the brain of my young master 
when I next encircled his brow, for T was again in his possession; what 
passed in his interview with the King, I am bound as a courtier not to divulge, 
pet on that same night, the two hats were on the right heads, and my young 
‘master had gained considerably by reason of two gallants having in their in- 
jtrigue been disappointed, through the unexpected return of a husband. 

Time flew on, but not without dropping from his_ wi something beneficial 
‘to my master, whose improved situation and good se at with the King soon 
‘became apparent to the many envious idlers of the court ; even the all power- 
ful and favourite Duke of Buckingham beheld with some anxiety, the mysteri- 
ous commencement and rapid progress of my master’s favour in the sight of the 
King. The whole affair being kept secret from him gave him great cause of 
distrust ; he, above all others, knowi the fickle and changeable mind of 
‘Charles, and jealous of being thrust aside through a fresh favourite, according- 
‘ly set on a party of his dissolute followers ; to og the steps and watch the ac- 
‘tions of my master, and endeavour to trace out what he was engaged in, or 
what he had done, to have secured the patronage of the monarch. 
| This kind of espionage continued for some length of time, of course without 
\success, as the habits of my master appeared to be unchanged ; he still frequen- 
ited the same spots, and the same companions, his means alone seemed altered ; 
much of his property pledged, during the troubles to the money lenders, was 
returned upon advantageous terms, and his old home secured from the gripe of 
an unjust possessor, who could shew no title to it, and who retired from the 
‘contest when he saw who espoused the cause of my defrauded master. These 
‘things could not escape the watchful eyes of the favourite, but the motive of 
‘his royal master was still hidden in obscurity, and, like other things that are 
obscure and hidden, soon took the form that was uppermost in the suspicious 
‘mind of the favourite, who, had he known the circumstance that led to my 
master’s rise, would have only laughed at it, nor envied the luck of the young 
aspirant ; but its mystery was its terror. 

My master entered one evening a tavern, to discuss a flask with one of his 
intimates, threw me on the table, and called loudly for the drawer, who soon 
placed between him and his friend a most satisfactory measure ; hardly had 
they wetted their lips, when three swaggering blades rolled in, and, seati 
themselves at the same table, roared out their commands with a drunken air, a 
ithen fixed their eyes upon my master and his friend. Their stare was too imper- 
tinent to be mistaken, but my master, who knew them to be the dissipated fol- 
‘lowers of Buckingham, took no notice of them, but contipued his quiet conver- 
sation with his friend, for he knew no cause why such conduct should have been 
directed personally to himself. ‘They soon commenced, in no very measured 
| tones, to shout out same ribald songs of the day, with the seeming intention of 
jannoying all present, but more especially a person who sat reading, with 
a small measure of wine before him, at an adjoining table. His appearance 
was noble and soldier-like ; his grey hairs and vont ines poke many 
lyears of toil and service ; the staid color and plain cut of the latter smacked as 
‘much of the puritan as the times rendered safe ; in fact, he was just the kind 
f object to attract the attention of bullying roysterers like But, after 


them. 
raising his eyes for a moment at their first outburst, he dropped them on his 
and resumed his reading as if he had been alone. 


— 
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for about a mile. As we approached the angle, where the vast mass of ruins (as 
I supposed) would burst on my sight, my bosom thrilled with expectation. We} 
turned it, when, straining my eyes, I looked in vain for the grand objects which | 
I had expected ; for the straggling columns of the colonnade, sunk in a low dis-| | 
advantageous spot, were hardly to be discerned. Other feelings, which ho | 
had for a moment drowned, again took possession of me. | recollected that | 
had been twelve hours on horseback, that I was hungry and thirsty. Following | 
my guide among huge masses of stone, and pillars, and fragments of buildings, | 
towards the Temple of the Sun, we came to the gate, which we found shut ; 
nor was it opened until Hassan had made himself known. Then, turning down, 
a dirty lane, we reached thé mud cottage which was to be my residence at Pal- / 
| 
| 
| 4 
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There was evidently a design to pick a quarrel, and after many unavailing at- | 


sg to rouse some one to be first, they spied me on the table where my mas- 
ter had thrown me on his first entrance. One bearded flushed-faced ruffian, 
slily winking at his comrades, took offhis greasy cap and forcibly thrust it down 
over my crown, most grievously crushing my feathers. The moment this act 
caught my master’s eye, he rose, and, with one blow, struck the facetious gen- 
tleman to the floor. All swords flew out of their scabbards on the instant, and 
his companions lifting him up, joined him in the attack upon my master ; but 
he was soon relieved from the odds by his friend and the stranger, the latter of 
whom sent one of the bullies’ swords spinning in the most dexterous manner to 
the other end of the room, whilst the other, whom my master’s friend had en-, 
gaged, gave up an unequal contest, leaving my master to finish off the provoker 
of the quarrel, which he soon did by very satisfactorily making the very hilt of, 
his sword knock upon the ruffian’s ribs, who fell with a groan upon the floor, and 
yielded up his base spirit ina crimson stream 

A horrid clamour instantly arose, which for the moment, bewildered my mas-, 
ter ; but the stranger, seizing him by the arm, forced him through the crowd, 
who at once made way for him, and led him into the street. 

Here I must beg your indulgence, for of many scenes of which I was actualiy 
the cause, I was not, if I inay use the term, an eye witness ; although, in after 
times, when produced, as it were, as a party concerned; had I heard the true 
facts related, and am therefore able to add these corroborating links to my re-' 
lation, tales which your curiosity would remain upon the stretch and un- 
satisfied. 

My master was then hurried by the stranger down streets and alleys, until he 
approached the water side ; here all was silent, except the rush of the tide, for 
the evening had set in, and all the pliers and bargemen of the stream had pull- 
< up agg craft on the strand, or anchored their boats and left the river in its’ 

itude. 

The stranger, after looking cautiously round, whistled once or twice a low 
note, which was soon replied to, by aman rising from the bottom of a small 
wherry, where he had been concealed, and whistling the same notes. 

He bade my master enter the boat, and stepping im after him, placed himself 
by his side, and the man rowed off, for some glancing lights, as if in pursuit, warn-) 
ed them to be quick in their escape—no word was uttered on either side for 
some time, when, at length, the silence was broken by the stranger, who, ad- 
dressing my master, said, “« Young man, I know not who you are, or whether 
you are one of those roystering blood-seeking brawlers, of which yonder city is 
so full ; but I feel, that in the punishment of that debauched Buckingham’s 
brutal follower, you have acted but as a man should who deserves to carry good 
steel by his side ; there is also something about your face that tells me I may) 
trust you. For your safety then, I will peril myself ; for I know the power of 
that bad nobleman, with his weak master and King. and also that he will stop) 
at nothing torevenge on you the death of his follower ; therefore you stand in a) 
great danger ; your hat which, in your hurry, you have left in the tavern, will | 
jeopardize you further, as it will lead to the recognition of its owner ; all this 
considered leads me to trust you, and to save you from imininent peril. I in- 
tend taking you to my place of hiding ; for from the part I took during the 
banishment of your King, so great is the risk I run, that I dare not as yet appear 
boldly in public. Swear then that you will not betray me ; for my own part I 
would put faith in you, but am bound to be cautious for the safety and happi 
ness of another, whose well-being depends upon my own.” 

My master, accordingly, swore solemnly to keep inviolable the place of re- 
treat to which his preserver Was bearing him. ; 

They were borne quietly up the river by the flowing tide, without meeting 
with a single boat in their progress ; the moon illumined with a sickly light, 
the haze that lay thickly upon the bosom of the water, giving an indistinct and 
phantom-like appearance to the trees which clustered upon its margin. My 
master endeavoured, but vainly, to make out their course, which he judged must 
be bearing him some distance from the metropolis, for each successive chime 
sounded more distant in the stillness of the night. 

At last the boat, with one vigorous pull, rushed into what appeared to be a bed 
of reeds upon the bank : the stranger rose and offering him his hand, guided him 
upon a hidden causeway of a few yards’ length on to the firm bank ; here, at 
first, all appeared desolate, until aemore-minute scrutiny shewed an indistinct 
form of some old gable-building, rearing itself amidst the marshy grounds in the 
dip of the embankment. ‘Towards this they proceeded, which needed a good 
pilot, for the glitter of water ever and anon shewed itself amidst the d rk herb- 
age, and the gurgling of many tiny waters warned them of their close vieimity 
to dangerous footing. A few planks placed across a more impetuous water, led 
them to the door of an old deserted water-mill, at which the stranger knocked, 
and whistled the same signal which had brought the boatman to their aid. After 
waiting a few seconds, the fall of cumbersome fastenings were heard, and the door 
slowly opened, but no light or person could be distinguished. The stranger 

ped my master’s arm, and led him forward into the darkness ; he did not 
i feel quiie comfortable as he noted the slow and cautious tread of his guide, and 
heard the rush of many waters beneath his feet, and felt the damp wood-work 
that occasionally met his hand. : 

His nervous feeling was, however, soon put an end to by adoor being thrown 
open, showing him a comfortably lighted room, the only occupant of which was 
a young fair girl, who rose with a startled look as she beheld a stranger, but was 
soon in the arms of my master’s guide, whom she tenderly embraced, and called 
father !—he returned her embrace with much affection, and explained in a few 
words, the cause cf my master’s appearance. 

To return to myself, now I have lodged my master in security, I must tell) 
you thai I, of course, was seized upon immediately by the officers of justice, as 
an excelent mute evidence _— my master ; and, for the first time in my life, 
I felt contemptible for being the cause of danger to one I loved so well—the 
hue-and-cry was up, and the disappointed Buckingham, who had evidently de- 
pended upon the dead bully giving instead of receiving a quietus, set every en- 
gine in vzotion to trap my unfortunate master. I assure you my very feathers 
often trembled as J thought of his danger—but the revengeful Duke was foiled, 
for weeks flew by and he was still in successful hiding. 

At last the very noise made about the matter caused the story to reach the 
ears of the King, who immediately ordered the witnesses before him. These 
were parties who had witnessed the affray, and who were unknown to my mas- 
ter; while the bully’s companions never made their appearance, but thought the 

‘safer course was to keep out of the way. As to the foiled Duke, he seemed 
profoundly ignorant of the whole affair. He indeed, had hoped to rid himself 
of my master by some of many means within his power, without having recourse 
to the intervention of justice ; but, what was his astonishment when [ was pro- 


How I quivered from feather to brim as my master upon this assurance 
claimed me in open court, and in a plain and simple manner told the beginning 
and fatal ending of the brawl; as to how he was set upon, and would have 
fared, but for the interference of the good sword of his friend, who was there to 
corroborate all that he had said ; which he did accordingly, to the full clearance 
of my innocent master, and the great discomfiture of the Duke, whese chagrin 
could only be equalled by his astonishment, when upon the acquittal of my mas- 
ter, the King said loud enough for all to hear, . 

‘: Oddsfish, man! thy good genius is within thy hat-band !” 

How happy was I, how happy was my master; yet he left the gay ring in the 
‘Park, and the light gallants of the Mall. His voice no longer sounded in revel- 
iry; but he lay chanting soft songs the livelong day to the twang of his guitar ; 
and in the evening shrouded himself in the folds of a dark cloak, and sought the 
\weedy banks of the Thames, rowing himself gently down the stream to the 
Tuined mill in the marshes. Here he patiently listened for hours to the wrongs 
lof his old puritan friend, with an earnestness truly admirable. ‘This in one of 
‘his temperament would appear marvellous ; but when ! inform you that another 
listener sat at her tambour-frame. and occasionally raised her dovelike eyes to 
look for a moment at the noble and expressive face of her father’s young friend, 
the mystery is at once unravelled. But still he felt grateful to her father for the 
service he had rendered him, and resolved by every exertion to use his influence 
with the King for the future safety and comfort of the old man; who now, 
seeing the stability of the throne upon which the King was seated, felt the ex 
pediency of abandoning the cause to which he had been so firm an adherent. 
My master’s kindness and disi::terestedness were considered to be most noble 
by both father and daughter, who gave him full credit for both qualities ; bu’ in 
truth, as far as | was concerned, I did not go the whele length of their panegy- 
rics, for I had been a great deal in the ce and was given to observation ; and 
if the young people did not love each other in a very old-fashioned way I am no 
judge of blushes or sighs ; and I, of course, éonsidered that this accounted in 
some measure for the very great interest he seemed to take in the old man’s 
affairs. I don't like to be censorious, or I might say very often, in the twilight, 
[ have heard such a sharp smack, which sounded to me very like a kiss ; but its 
being twilight, and the old gentleman snoring rather roughly at the time, | would 
hot swear to it. 


Few persons would have imagined that the solitary mill, apparently falling to 
decay amidst the willows and reeds of the swamp, could contain inhabitants, so 
cautious were the inmates to avoid notice ; but, in those days, the traffic up the 
river was trifling, and the temptation so little to land upon a shore nearly half 
water, that there was hardly a chance for any wayfarer discovering it to the 
abode of any human beings. Yet, notwithstanding its forbidding outside, my 
master, tired of courts and courtiers, had there taken up his abode ; and in that 


' 


‘small spot two fond and affectionate hearts beat for each other with all the purity 
\of a first affection. 


This was too apparent to be hidden from the eyes of the 
old father, who felt proud when my master, with the frankness of youth, laid his 
petition of love at his feet. ‘lhe old man, knowing full well the instability of 
his own protection for his loved daughter, who now was his only care and anx- 
iety on earth, was delighted, as he felt convinced that he had now secured an 
honourable and worthy guardian for his innocent and unworldly girl, who in the 
course of nature must soon lose him, and be thus left alone in the wide world, 
to buffet with its freaks and fortunes. 

‘The tears fell from his eyes as he embraced ihem. ‘That evening where 
could have been found three happier beings! With the exception alone of the 
clouding anxiety which was uaturally felt for the fortune and dangerous position 
of the noble old father; but, with the elasticity of a young spirit, my master 
would not suffer it at such a moment to gather upon the happiest moments of 
his life, and, endeavouring to dispel all mournful thoughts, he drew glowi 
pictures of success, and bright days of happiness yet in store for him obs h 
been too faithful toa cause which he had espoused conscientiously, and for 
which he had fought with bravery, and in the struggle for which he had -lost all 
but honour and his child. 

‘The next day was to be the one in which my master was to seek an interview 
with the King, and ask a pardon for the grey-haired veteran. ‘Their hearts were 
filled with hope ; and they felt not even the shadow that was fast spreading, to 
darken the prospect, and inflict another pang upon them, 

With a wariness and caution, tanght to all world-seekers of those trouble- 
some times, Buckingham, the king of craftsmen, had continued to watch my 
master’s movements ; for he well knew that trifles had been the making of him, 
and might be the marring of him; he% therefore, soon discovered the absence of 
my master from the gay nightly orgies of the town, and hoped to find that he 
was mixed up with some of their fanatical meetings, the continual gatherings of 
which were no secret to him. What was his delight when one of his crea- 
tures brought him the information of my master’s nightly mysterious wander- 
ings, and his being traced to the opposite bank of the river, where he was con- 
stantly lost sight of, from the absolute necessity of the watcher keeping a safe 
distance, amidst the trees, and overhanging banks of the stream. 

Every engine that Buckingham could devise was set in motion, and he soon 
discovered that some mystery was hidden of value to my master, beneath the 


jshattered walls of the old mill, and coupled with the secret account brought to 
jhim, after the death of his bully, by my master’s hand, he concluded that he had 


now obtained a clue to the retreat of the stranger who had so effectually es- 
poused my master’s cause, and who, it will be remembered, had fled with him 
and had not appeared at my master’s justification ; therefore there must be a 
plot! Men’s heads, at that time, were crammed with nothing else ; plot be- 
came a household word, and a bugbear! Buckingham hugged himself in an- 
ticipation of his triumph, and laid his blood-hound myrmidons on the track. 

Around the rude hearth that was well supplied with logs, that blazed cheer- 
fully up the chimney, and dispelled the chilly feeling experienced from the 
swampy vicinity, and the fog which rolling in thick clouds around the mill, ale 
most hiding it trom sight, sat the lovers in silent musings on their expected hap- 
piness, whilst the old man gazed in deep and anxious thought upon the * sagoera 
logs. It was one of those moments when the rush of thought upon the mi 
refuses to the tongue the ging of speech, and the young and innocent, full of 
hope, paint the fature with the brilliant colours of their own imaginings, and the 
old dwell with melancholy mood upon the past. 

The reverie was interrupted by the entrance of the old soldier's follower,the 
last of the many who had been with him in the day of his suecess, and who had 
sw/ rn to share his fortune either for weal or woe. He entered with alarmed 
\cok, for the stillness of the night had been broken by the dash of oars. Ever 
on the alert, he had gone to his look out, and as clearly as the gathering mist 


duced to find the King instantly recognize me, and order full notice to be given, 
that my master might come out of hiding, with the security of a fair trial, for 


that he would see even justice dealt out in his own royal person. 


would allow, had discovered figures evidently in search of the mull, but the ma- 
ny streams, and the swampy nature of the nd, had bewildered: them. He 
aced pistols and a carbine in the hands of his old master, who ordcred him to 


| 
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get the boat ready, if possible, so that they might, should their secret retreat be 
‘ound out, endeavour to escape in the shrouding mist. 

My master enveloped the trembling girl in his cloak, and, drawing his 
sword, prepared himself to follow the footsteps of her father, who cautiously 
undoing the fastenings, moved noiselessly along with my'master, and the daugh- 
ter inthe rear. They pursued their route across the fragile bridge of planks. 
At the moment of their emerging from the mill, they heard the low voices of 
men, apparently from the bank of the river, and ever and anon a phantom-like 
figure naa 4 for a moment, indistinctly, and then disappeared. 

Clinging together, the three fugitives trod cautiously the dangerous path that 


led them to the concealed boat amidst the willows. ‘They had not proceeded) 
far when they were joined by their anxious attendant, who had prepared the'| 
m that he had perceived a boat full of men, part of whom 


boat, and informed 
had landed close to them, and that no word must be spoken or oar plied, for fear 
their close proximity should be detected ; but when once safely aboard, they 
must trust to the rapidly running tide to bear them from their present danger, 
and, as by former agreement, repair to my master’s house and abide the event 
of his application to the King. 

They hardly gained the boat, and were gently pushing off, when the loud 
voices of some of their seekers proclaimed that they had reached the mill, and 


discovered that their prey had escaped. No moment was to be lost! The/! 


oars were seized, and one vigorous push launched them into the current | Their 
hearts sunk as they felt a sharp breeze was springing up, dispersing the mist. 
and exposing them to the sight of their enemies! In their anxiety the pulling 
of their oars became distinctly audible to their pursuers, and the rapid strokes 
from a well-mimned boat were heard in their wake. A few moments sufficed 
for the breeze to roll back the mist in heavy clouds upon the banks, and shew 
d stinctly our little labouring boat. A cheer from the pursuers announced our 
discovery, and a few vigorous pulls brought them close to us, when one in the 
stern of their boat seized on our stern with aboat-hook and locked us fast. ‘The 
terrified girl sank to the bottom of the boat ; her father discharged his carbine 
and tumbled the captor into the current, but hardly had he done so when two or 
three of the assailants endeavoured to step into our frail bark and seize him, 


but in doing so turned it completely over, and immersed the whole of us in the)! 


rapid tide. My master seized with a frantic grasp the form of his mistress, who 
had fainted at the first attack, but sank with her im his arms ; as he rose to the 
surface, he grasped her more firmly with one arm, and struck out boldly with 
the other for the shore, which he gained unperceived ; the assailants being busi- 
ly engaged saving their comrades. 

When my master sank, the tide swept me from his head, and I floated on the 
water, unable to tell whether he was saved or not. 


I was seized upon by one in the boat, who imagined he had secured a prisoner ;)| 


the old man and his servant were likewise saved, but he buried his face in his 
hands, and groaned in the deepest despair ; he had seen the only two beings for 


whom he cared sink before his eyes, and he now no longer feared what would) S€Tvant is in the room whose duty it is to attend, 
become of him ; the sooner now he met his fate the better. ‘That night saw/ lowing occurrence takes place. His mistress says, 


him fettered with his faithful servant in a dungeon, and his brave name was too! dog looks at the servant, and then ba : 
| der is repeated two or three times. At last the dog lays hold of the servant's 


well known to expect any mercy from the hands of his captors. 


Again was I placed before the King by the exulting Buckinghain, who showed] /©°#t in a significant manuer, just as if he had said to him, ‘ Don’t 


without a doubt to his credulous monarch, that my master was deep in the plot- 
tings of some remnant of the dark and discontented men, who yet continued tol 
trouble the quiet of his reign. 

The King sighed as he felt my master’s ingratitude, and the apparent justice; 
of the Duke's suspicion, and would have givena gold ransom for my master’s 
life ; at this eventful moment an usher entered, and, to the monarch’s unfeigned! 
astonishment and the Duke's, announced my master as praying for an audience, 
* Oddsfish! bring him in,” exclaimed the King. 

My master entered, but started with surprise as he saw me lying between the 
King and the Duke upon the table. ‘The King smiled as he beheld his aston 
ishment, and said, “ Egad man, here you see your witch-hat ts before you, and 
I hope presages as good an end to your present dilemina as your foregone ones, 
for gh ae needs believe that he is your guardian genius! Speak, man, hide 
nothing from us, and we promise you an indulgent hearing.” 


Short and simple was the explanation given by my master, convincing by its, 
brevity and frankness, and earnestly did he plead the cause of the father of his), 


love, and the King listened with a grave but kind countenance to the eloquence 
which was inspired by his gratitude. 
Needs it be said that it was successful, for the Duke himself became his ad- 


vocate when the unravelment set at peace his politic mind, and he beheld that! | 


he had been deluded by a shadow. ‘That same eyening the King placed me in 
my master’s hand, with papers in my crown that secured a pardon and protec- 
tion to the father of her who was so soon to become his wife, and I became 
again the bearer of good to him. 

Years have rolled on, yet I still exist to regret the days of my glory, but it 
will not be for long, fora myriad of tiny moths have made me their board and 


ing. 
nc tat ceased somewhat suddenly just as I began to hope that I should 
have listened to the full, true, and particular account of the bridal and the con-| 
descending King dancing with the bride, and shaking hands with the old grim, 
Covenanter, even unto the smallest particular of etiquette, but [ was disappoin-) 
ted ; some inward grumblings too indistinct for me to make out, were all that 
fell upon my ears. 


Anecdotes of Dog ANECDOTES Gleanings in N 

s. y w esse, +» author of “ in Na- 
tural History,” &e. 4to., pp. 336. London, R. Bentley. 

To sit down on our stool to review this delightfully illustrated book is some- 
thing like getting into the saddle to go out with the hounds. We look around, 
and there are all the animals as lively as spring. For a whipper-in, no one could 
be more aw fait than Mr. Jesse, who seems to be quite familiar and intimate, as 
it were, with every dog in the pack, knowing as much of their breeds, habits, 
and characters, as if he were himself of the same genus, the very son of a dog. 
Then the tail-pieces are so apropos, and the whole got up in so good a style, 
that we feel our admiration for the whole species increase as we pi Roki ate 
their variety and beauty ; as our veneration for their intellect is greatly aug- 
mented whilst we read these true stories of their humanity, courage, sagacity, 
and general talent, not to say genius. Man, indeed, ought to love dogs, in re- 
turn for the affection they display towards man. Yet Mr. Jesse is not quite sure 
whether or no they are the reclaimed descendants of the wolf, though he inclines 
to consider them a distinct race, and unquestionably no connexion with Reynard 
the Fox. Thus, says he : 

“ We dismiss the fox as an alien to the 
cies. ‘Then comes the claim of the wolfas 


or at all events as a distinct 


true @riginal of the dog. Before 


|S all the time watching 


‘considering this, let us revert to the question of what constitutes a species. Mr. 
| Hunter was of opinion that it is the power of breeding together and of continu- 
| ing the breed with exch other; that this is partially the case between the d 
‘land the wolf is certain, for Lord Clanbrassil and Lord Pembroke prov 
| the fact beyond a doubt above half a century ago, and the following epitaph 
| in the garden at Wilton House is a curious record of the particulars : 
i] Here lies Lupa, 
Whose grandmother was a wolf, 
Whose father and grandfather were dogs, and whose 
Mother was half wolf and half dog. 
| She died on the 16th of October, 1782, 

Aged 12 years. 
| Conclusive as this fact may appear, as proving the descent of the dog from 
‘the wolf, it is not convincing, the dog having characters which do not belong to 
ithe wolf. The dog, for instance, guards property with the strictest vigilance, 
which has been entrusted to his charge ; all his energies seem roused at night, 
as though aware that'that is the time when depredations are comgutted. His cou- 
jrage is unbounded, a property not possessed by the wolf: he appears never to 
forget a kindness, but soon loses the recollection of an :nyury, if received from 
|, the hand of one he loves, but resents it if offered by a stranger. His docility 
jand mental pliability exceed Ugpse of any other animal ; his habits are social, and 
his fidelity not to be shaken ; hunger cannot weaken, nor old age impair it. His 
idiscrimimation is equal, in many respects, to human intelligence. If he commits 
a fault he is sensible of it, and shews pleasure when commended. These, and 
many other qualities which might have been enumerated, are distinet from those 
‘possessed by the wolf. 1t may be said that domestication might produce them 
un the latter. This may be doubted, and is not likely to be proved : the fact is, 
ithe dog would appear to be a precious gift to man from a benevolent Creator, 
\|to become his frend, companion, protector, and the indefatigable agent of his 
wishes. While al! other annnals the fear and dread of man isaplanted in 
them, the poor dog alone looked at his master with affection, and tie tie once 
j formed was never broken to the present hour.” 
The preliminaries of the family tree being settled, our author proceeds to 
jtell us anecdotes of wolf-dogs, Newfoundlands, collies, St. Bernards, blood- 
jhounds, terriers, spaniels, poodles, Esquimaux, greyhounds, pointers, pugs, turn- 
spits, fox-hounds, beagles, mastiffs, and bulidogs ; all in that gossipping, light- 
lreading manner which is calculated to make a performance of the sort so popu- 
lar. Let it be our task to unkennel a few samples of these anecdotes, choos- 
ling such as we think may be either new or least known, and, by way of criti- 
lcism, add a few analogous specimens from our own canine budget. We pass at 


once to the colley, of which Mr. Jesse relates : 

| “A lady of high rank has a sort of colley, or Scotch-sheep-dog. When he is 
ordered to ring the bell, he does so ; but if he is told to ring the bell when the 
he refuses, and then the fol- 
‘ Ring the bell, dog.’ The 


rks his bow bew, once or twice. The or- 


ou hear that 
'l am to ring the bell for you !—come to my lady.’ His mistress always has her 
shoes warmed before she puts them on; but during the late hot weather, her 
jmaid was putting them on without their having been previously placed before 
‘the fire. When the dog saw this, he immediately interfered, expressing the 
\greatest indignation at the maid’s negligence. He took the shoes from her, car- 
ied them to the fire, and after they had been warmed as usual, he brought them 
‘back to his mistress with much apparent satisfaction, evidently intending to say 
—if he could—+ It is all right now.’ ” 

And again : : 

“ At Albany in Worcestershire, at the seat of Admiral Maling, a went 
every day to meet the mail, and brought the bag im his mouth to the house. 
|The distance was about a half a quarter of a mile. ‘The dog usually received 
a meal of meat as his reward. ‘The servants having on one day only neglected 
to give him his accustomed meal, the dog on the arrival of the next mail buried 
the bag, nor was it found without considerable search.” 

[By the way, the word “usually” spoils this story ; for if the reward were not 
‘constant, the revenge for the omission of one day only could not be accounted 
for.} ‘The Newfoundland has always been noted for remarkable intelligence ; 
jand Mr. Jesse tells : . 
Wes Extraordinary as the following anecdote may appear to some persons, it is 
strictly true, and strongly shews the sense, and | am almost inclined to add rea- 
ison. of the Newfoundland dog. A friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl with 
‘his brother, was attended by a sagacious dog of this breed. * getting near 
‘some reeds by the side of a river, they threw down their hats, and crept to the 
edge of the water, when they fired at some birds. ‘They soon afterwards sent 
‘the dog to bring their hats, one of which was smaller than the other. After 
several attempts to bring them both together in his mouth, the dog at last placed 
‘the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down with his foot, and thus was able 
‘to bring them both at the same time. 
|“ A gentleman had a pointer and Newfoundland dog which were great friends. 
‘The former broke his ley, and was confined to a kennel. Darin that time, the 
‘Newfoundland never failed bringing bones and other food to the pointer, and 
‘would sit for hours together by the side of his suffering friend. 
| “During a period of very hot weather, the Mayor of Plymouth gave orders 
that all dogs found wandering in the public streets should be secured by the 
lice, and removed to the prison-yard. Among them was a Newfoundland 
longing to a ship-owner of the port, who, with several others, was tied upin the 
yard. The Newfoundland soon gnawed the rope which confined him, and then, 
hearing the cries of his companions to be released, he set to work to gnaw the 
ropes which confined them, and had succeeded in three or four instances, when 
was interrupted by the entrance of the jailor 
| “A gentleman, from whom I received the anecdote, was walking one day along 
a road i keactshea, when he was accosted, if the term may be used, by a ter- 
ner-dog. The animal's gesticulations were at first so strange and unusual, that 
he felt inclined to get out of its way. The dog, however, at last, by various 
significant signs and expressive looks, made his meaning known, and the gentle- 
man, to the dog’s great delight, turned and followed him for a few hundred yards. 
| He was led to the banks of a canal which he had not before seen, and there he 
discovered a small dog struggling in the water for his life, and nearly exhausted 
iby his efforts to save himself from drowning. The sides of the canal were brick- 
ied, with alow er wall rather higher than the bank. ‘The gentlemar, by 
stooping down, with some ae. a hold of the dog and drew him out, his 
i It cannot be doubted but 
that in this instance the terrier made use of the only means in his power to save the 
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other dog, and this in a way shewed a power of reasoning equally strong with 
that of a human being under a similar circumstance.” 

To match this we may as well here relate the following yet more wonderful 
fact. A dog was one day accidentally run over by a “shay-cart” in Portland 
Street, and his leg broken ; shin being witnessed by a humane surgeon 
living near, he took the creature up, and dressed the limb carefully with splints, 
&c., and restored him to his grieved master, with whom he was a mighty fa- 
vourite. As he got better he was from time to time carried to the doctor’s to 
have his wound dressed. By and by he got well enough to limp there by him- 
self, and finally, when quite restored, the habit had grown so confirmed with him, 
that he used every now and then to make a grateful and friendly call by way off 
acknowledging the service which had been done him Such was the state of 
affairs, when one evening his well-known scratch and tapping at the surgery door 
was heard more impatiently than was wont, and when it was opened to him he 
walked in with a companion dog who had got a severe hurt on his leg, and was 
accordingly brought and recommended as a patient, for similar bandages and lo- 
tions to those he had found effectual in his own dilapidated case. 

_ Mr. Jesse goes on with other instances of sagacity. 

“ A vessel was driven by a storm on the beach of Lydd, in Kent. ‘The surf 
was rolling furiously. Eight men were calling for help, but not a boat could be 
got off to their assistance. At length a gentleman came on the beach accom- 
panied by his Newfoundland dog. He di@ected the attentidn of the noble ani- 
mal to the vessel, and put a short stick intohis mouth. ‘The intelligent and cou- 
rageous dog at once understood his meaning, and sprung into the sea, fighting 
his way through the foaming waves. He could not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to deliver that with which he was charged, but the crew joyfully 
made fast a rope to another piece of wood, and threw it towards him. ‘The 
sagacious dog saw the whole business in an instant—he dropped his own piece, 
and immediately seized that which had been cast to him ; and then, with a de- 
gree of strength and determination almost incredible, he dragged it through the 
surge and delivered it to his master. By this means a line of communication 
was formed, and every man on board saved. : 

« An intelligent correspondent, to whom I am indebted for some sensible re- 
marks on the feculties of dogs, has remarked that large-headed dogs are gener- 
ally possessed with superior faculties to others. ‘This fact favors the phreno- 
logical opinion that size of brain is evidence of superior power. He has a dog 

ing a remarkably large head, and few dogs can match him in intelligence. 
He is a cross with the Newfoundland breed, and besides being good in the field as 
a retriever, he shews what he can overcome in the performance of several ad- 
ventures. One consists in carrying messages. If a neighbour is to be com- 
municated with, the dog is always ready to be the bearer of a letter. He will 
take orders to the workmen who reside at a short distance from the house, and 
will scratch impatiently at their door when so employed, although at other times, 
desirous of sharing the warmth of their kitchen fire, he would wait patiently, and 
then centering with a seriousness befitting the imagmed importance of his mis- 
sion, would carefully deliver the note, never returuing without having discharged 
his trust. His usefulness in recovering articles accidentally lost has often seen 


ved. As he is not always allowed to be present at dinner, he will bring a 
t, book, or anything he can find, and hold it in his mouth as a sort of apology), 


for his intrusion. 
to the stable.” 

We regret that Mr. Jesse does not appear to have seen the wonderful dogs 
which were exhibited some year or two ago in the Quadrant, one of which beat 
us at dominos, as recorded in our faithful chronicle at the time ; and both of 
them performed feats of sagacity which could not be explained by any process; 
short of human reasoning powers. Learned dogs have been in numbers, but, 
these French scholars (something like Spanish pomters in form) were the most) 
marvellous ever witnessed. Not that London dogs are destitute of a sort of 
cockney ability. We knew one who was aceustomed to go almost every day 
with a penny in his mouth to the baker’s and buy a roll for his own consumption. 
One day, the baker’s man, in a joke, gave him a roll, hot as fire, yust out of the 
oven, which he instantly dropt, seized his money off the counter, and from that 
day changed his baker! He never would go back again to that shop, but spent 
his penny like 4 good steady customer with a better behaved tradesman. 
Of a colley we have the followmg from Mr. Jesse :-— 

« The owner of a sheep dog having been hanged some years ago for sheep- 
stealing, the following fact, among others respecting the dog, was authenticated 

evidence on his trial. When the man mtended to steal any we he did 
not do it himself, but detached his dog to perform the business. With this view, 
under pretence of looking at the sheep with an intention to purchase them, he 
went through the flock with the dog at his heel, to whom he secretly gave a 

i , so as to let him know the individuals he wanted, to the number of ten or 

twenty out of a flock of some hundreds. He then went away, and, at the dis- 
tance of several miles, sent back the dog by himself in the night time, who) 


He seems pleased at being allowed to lead his master's horse 


- picked out the individual sheep that had been pointed out to him, separated | 


them from the flock, and drove them before him by himself, till he overtook his 
master, to whom he relinquished them.” 


These creatures do such acts on the Scottish mountains in eee to the guid- 


ance and direction of flocks, that they are utterly incredible without being seen, || 


and nearly incredible when they are. ‘The waving of a sheperd’s arm at a dis- 


tance far beyond the sound of voice, is sufficient to regulate all their movements ;), 


and you may see them a mile or two miles off, on top of hills, obeying every ges- 
ture of their master, pointing out various and complex operations. We saw a 
colley once in Pe: ire taking a flock of sheep to Falkirk Tryst, or Fair; and 
as the road was dusty, he chose to indulge his charge occasionally with a bit o 
n walk and nibble. ‘To accomplish this, where he observed a gap in a var, 
ES tenses into the field and ran on to the farther extremity on his route : if he 
found an opening there, he returned and drove the sheep into the pasture to pick 
up a little on ther way—if not, he occupied the gap, and resolutely denied them 
entrance, driving them, with barking, along the turnpike road. 
Mr. J. affirms. that the greyhound, if kindly treated, is as sensible as other 
: not so the pug. But the pointer is one of the most sagacious—and his 


| 


action in sporting is highly eulogised. On Monday we saw a water-spaniel | 


which was so fond of duck-shooting, that when very hungry his owner threw 
him down a piece of meat, and at the same moment took up his gun to go upon 
_ the deck of the yacht ; and the animal left his food untouched to leap upon the 
' deck to see the piece discharged. This fellow liked also a sport of his own, 
which consiste’ in catching crabs in the water and giving them a crunch betwixt 
his jaws, which spoilt their swimming for ever after he had dropt their mangled 
shells. This species is closely allied in acuteness to the Newfoundlanders ; of! 
whom Mr. J. farther relates : 

«« A Newfoundland dog of the true breed was brought from that country, 
given to a gentleman who resided near Thames Street, in London. As he 


Ino means of keeping the animal, except in close confinement, he sent him to a 


lfriend in Scotland by a Berwick smack. When he arrived in Scotland, he took 
the first opportunity of escaping, and though he certainly had never before tra- 
velled one yard of the road, yet he found his way back to his former residence 
on Fish Street Hill, but in so exhausted a state that he could only express his 
joy at seeing his master, and then died. So wonderful is the sense of these d 
that J have heard of three instances in which they have voluntarily guarded 
bed-chamber doors of their mistresses, during the whole night, in the absence of 
their masters, although on no other occasion did they approach them.” 

Again: 

*: A few years ago some hounds were embarked at Liv for Ireland, and 
were safely delivered at a kennel far up in that country. of them, not pro- 
bably liking his quarters, found his way back to the port at which he had been 
landed from Liverpool. On arriving at it, some troops were being embarked in 
|a ship bound to that place. This was a fortunate circumstance for the old hound, 
as during the bustle he was not noticed. He safely arrived at Liverpool, and 
on his old master, or huntsman rather, coming down stairs one morning, he re- 
cognised his former acquaintance waiting to greet him. °A similar circumstance 
‘happened to some hounds sent by the late Lord Lonsdale to Ireland. Three of 
them escaped from the kennel in that country, and made their appearance again 
in Leicestershire. ‘The love of home, or most probably affection for a particu- 
lar individual, must be strongly implanted in dogs to induce them to search over 
junexplored and unknown regions for the being and home they love.” 

We will not swear to the truth of the fellowing, but we heard it on the s 
at Limehouse, near unto Blackwall. A dog attached to the yard of a leadi 
shipbuilder there was stolen by a sailor, and concealed on board a vessel bound 
for India and China. In the Chinese seas the vessel was attacked by pirates, 
and, after a sharp battle, driven ashore and destroyed. Almost the entire crew 
perished ; but what was the astonishment in the building yard, when, months af- 
ter, the dog made his appearance, having, by some means or other, found his way 
back from China and dark pirates to the neighborhood of white-bait banquets on 
the banks of the Thames! ‘Iwo more anecdotes from our author, and two more 
of our own, and we have done with the dogs : 

“ A mastiff belonging to a tanner, had taken a great dislike to a man, whose 
business frequently brought bim to the house. Being much annoyed at his an- 
jtipathy, and fearful of the consequences, he requested the owner of the dog to 
‘endeavor to remove the dislike of the animal to him. This he promised to do, 
and brought it about in the following manner, by acting on the noble disposition 
of the dog. Watching his opportunity, he one day, as if by accident, pushed 
ithe dog into a well in the yard, in which he allowed it to struggle a considerable 
itime. When the dog seemed to be getting tired, the tanner desired his com- 
\panion to pullit out, which he did. The animal, on being extricated, after shak- 
‘ing himself, fawned upon his deliverer, as if sensible that he had saved his life, 
land never molested him again; on the contrary, he received him with kind- 
— whenever they met, and often accompanied him a mile or two on his way 
ome.” 

Count D’ 1 
whole household durin 


y, had a large barbel, so wonderfully acute, that he alarmed the 
F a night with the fiercest demonstrations of aroused and 
jangry watchfulness. It was ascertained the next day that it was the tread of a 
stranger policeman on the road which had awakened his suspicion and fury. 
| «The followmg anecdote (says Mr. J.), which was sent me by the gentleman 
;who witnessed the occurrence, proves the sense and observation of a spaniel. 
‘He possessed one which was a great favourite, and a constant companion in all 
his rambles. One day, in passing through a field of young turnips, he pulled u 
‘one of them, and after washing it carefully in a rivulet, he cut off the top, 
eat the other part. During this time the dog eyed him attentively, and then 
iproceeded to one of the growing turnips, drew it from the earth, went up briskly 
ito the rivulet, and after dashing it about some time, till he caused the water to 
froth considerably, he lajd it down, and holding the turnip inverted, and by the 
top, he deliberately gnawed the whole of it off, and left the top, thus closely imi- 
tating the actions of his master.” 

And we vouch for the following :—-A gardner’s dog, who had watched his 
master at work, one showery day, when he saw him go into the cottage to 
eat his dinner, immediately set about imitating him, so that when he came out 
again he found Leeks (that was bis name) diligently planting cabbages !!! 


LAHORE. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


The very name of this gorgeous city suggests memories of splendour and 
magnificence, unparalleled even in the Bast, and the idea of its becoming a part 
of the British possessions, is a startling thought. We appear every day brought 
inearcr to objects which have formerly seemed to live only in fairy tales, and 
there is a promise that the present age will realize all we have ever imagined 
of wonderful, while modern improvements and inventions carry us within reach 
of what we have been accustomed look upon as at so immeasurable a distance, 
that to attain it was impossible. As nothing ean withstand steam and iron, so 
nothing can resist the valour and resolution of British troops. Mountains, rivers, 
deserts, are as shadows before the onward march of man’s intellect and will, 
and the awakened spirit of resistance which refuses to submit to insult or en- 
dure defeat. 

For a succession of years the secrets of India have been gradually disclosed ; 
daring travellers have ventured into the most dangerous and distant parts of 


this mighty region, and have gathered treasures of knowledge ing its in- 

'being as well known as that of France or Italy. 

to the crown of England! perl | it would be worn with more dignity , Eeeagee 

'Runjeet-Singh. 

when he and the beautiful Noor-mahal trayelled from Lahore to Agra! ‘This 

sand pounds. The gold that formed the throne was of enormous value, and the 
argest and purest gems ever beheld ; on a pinnacle between the 


in each 
two peac stood 
the brilliand#of which 


hitherto been strange, becoming familiar, and the poetry and romance of India 
world, is at Lahore, and who can tell whether it may or not now be transferred 

city. — 
|Where is the famous Peacock ‘Throne of Jehangire, which he carried with him, 
out reckoning the gold which enclosed them, was twelve hundred and fifty thou- 
cocks, which oe out their wings, every feather being of jewels, and the eyes 

dazzed every beho 


(habitants and its productions, but now there is a chance of that, whe has 
The Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, the largest and richest diamond in the 
'Victoria than by the unworthy Ranee, who at present disgraces the 
But there are other treasures which may vet be found in this golden 
throne took seven years to construct, and the expense of the jewels alone, with- 
carving which adorned it was matchless. As a back to the seat, were two pea- 
bird of the parrot aa carved fom a single 
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The most resplendent jewel of all, however, was a gigantic ruby which had|| Some believe it to grow in bushes along the banks of the Indus, and to be so 
been taken at Delhi by the conqueror Timoor, when he plundered that rich city. | fragrant that the air is all perfume for miles around. It is said that Alexander, 
Jehangire had caused his name and titles to be engraved on this stone, an act)|when he invaded India, from the back of his elephant, as it proudly paced along, 
befitting a mighty king, whose pride made him think no meaner tablet worthy! was aware of an odour so exquisite that his senses were almost overpuwered ; this 
of being graced with such exalted characters. Even a monarch like Jehangire '‘he discovered proceeded from a beautiful plant which the huge animal crushed 
however, found one person at his court bold enongh to reproach him with this! /under his feet, the blossoms of which sent up their scent in expiring. Others look 
piece of vanity, but, though he bore the rebuke of his favourite Sultana with) upon the Nard as a reed with sweet smelling roots, and some as a grass which 
equanimity, he had an excuse ready to offer for his action, which conveyed the) covers whole acres of ground with its fragrant breath. Perhaps our victorious 
idea of something like modesty. +‘ Perhaps,” said he, * this precious gem, so) armies may be able to solve the question: every step they take through the 
magnificent, so lustrous, and so renowned, may be the means of making known!|Punjanb, if the grateful wishes of their admiring countrymen could avail should 
my name to future ages, when the empire of the house of Timoor shall have) be through perfumed fields, and beds of flowers, to the gates of the jewelled 
been forgotten. \leaty of Lahore. 

In the East precious stones are believed to possess occult virtues, and each | The yay nightflowers, for, as Sir William Jones beautifully observes, « noth. 
has peculiar qualities assigned to it. ‘The ruby is particularly esteemed. It is. ng in nature is sorrowful,” of the blue Niliea, on which the bees repose, should 
told of Mahmoud of Ghusni, that his first inquiry, when he had entered India as delight them as they sleep in their tents, beneath the purple Indian sky, and the 
a conqueror, was for the ruby mines of which he had heard such tee accounts, fragrance of the musky, poet-loved zambak, whose blossoms are as white as 
and when he found that those of the greatest value were in Ceylon, he was) snow, should refresh them. As they pass through forests they shall be crown- 
greatly distressed at not having carried his arms so far. ved with garlands falling from the jasmine offered to the Indian gods in sacri- 

_ The popular belief in the East is, that gazing on an emerald strengthens the fice ; but, warlike and brave as they are, how appropriate will be their march 

t, and that evil spirits troop away from the rays of that — talisman. ‘through groves where grows in the stiade, that superb grass, which is said to 

value of gems is better known both in the East and in Europe, since the ‘Ibaye burst into a flame at the time when the God of War was born amongst 
time when an invading Arab, who had never beheld such riches before, on plun- jy. 


dering a caravan of pearls, thought he had obtained a plentiful Me ly of rice.!! “When this Indian deity first sprung to light, the stars all danced, as they will — 


and boiled them accordingly, though he waited in vain for the meal he had pro-| ‘,ow as our soldiers tread upon the perfumed casa, and one of them descended 
— himself. oe i|to nurse the little god, as they ought all to do to welcome the conquering but 
t would seem as though the very pebbles of India must be pearls, when we] ntle warriors, who know as well how to spare as to fight; for, even thou 
» calls and pears argest ‘mirers of real goodness and valour. 
size to be showered on the head of the bride ; a rather questionable compliment, ' Ov 
ite al, wide plains, as white as snow with flowers of these fragrant grasses 
lso white, that the plain seems a lake sparkling in the sun, shall our troops ad- 
tisfy whose _vance only to change one beautiful appearance for another, and by a sudden 
| turning find their steps led amongst the Durva, whose flowers are the most love- 
May not Lahore be the fortunate city, destined to open its gates to the British | aan o~ : rr 
army, which holds enshrined that fa:nous tree, constructed ‘by order of the same} lly heaven, ane when waved by the nase 
oo of Al wich bad lege god od wih igh Thee 
ind iter of Life,” and that the heavenly root has hundred shoots, and a hundred 
plumed songster waved its wings at the will of the cunning goldsmith who had of afinaing sine for 2 
h ‘Thus and the wondrous Darblia, holy and fair, shall spring under their feet. 


wrought this marvel of art. Such marvels are not altogether unknown to mo-|| 
dern artists, for Venice learned from the East to construct similar curiosities, Darbha, which never fades, “a gem that gives increase to the field, that was 


and Geneva sometimes, even now, sends forth a wonder of this kind. ) rtompe mn yr wad tempest, pure as a drop of fine gold,” and which is an em- 
It is to Lahore that the father and mother of the beautiful Mehr-al-Nissa were)" ° sa: ca 


journeying from Western Tartary, all scenes made familiar to us by late events, | 
when the future empress nearly fell a victim to the dangers of the desert, being | . Y 
abandoned by her parents in their despair of escape. | have told all the history PEN INSULAR SKETCHES. 
of this celebrated beauty in a late work on Persian literature, and it is a tale’ {Second notice.) 
‘ full of the waters of the eye,’ but by her other name of Nurmahal ‘the Harem,) Agreeably to our promise we proceed to the farther illustration of this various 
this fair favourite of fortune is far better known, through that most exquisite of} work : 
all modern poems. Lalla Rookh, in which an episode of her life is made more| | “In the heart of a mountainous district of the province of Cuenca is situa- 
ee than any historian could render it, even though truth is as strange and) ted a fertile valley, the beauty of which is enhanced by the contrast it offers to 
utiful as fiction. , the wild and rugged scenery around it. ‘The different roads and paths by which 
It was at Lahore that she triumphed, that she revelled in luxury and happi- it may be approached lead through narrow and winding defiles, by the borders 
ness with her adoring, though singularly wilful, lover. Lahore, then, is a city) of deep precipices, and not unfrequently through forests so thiek and tangled as 
dedicated to poesy and romance ; a city of jewels and gold, of light and beant y 5} a first sight to appear impervious. MW hen, however, these difficulties are sur- 
and Lahore is almost ours! We have conducted the young king back to his| mounted, and the wearied pilgrim finds himself on the summit of the bleak rocks 
throne there, and perhaps already the British flag floats upon one of its royal, jwhich encircle the valley, he is more than repaid for his toils by the beauty of 
palace towers, words that may be heard in Regent Street, echo through the) the scene which he has at his feet. ‘The mountains, sloping gently inwards, 
gardens of that fairy palace. | form a kind of basin four or five leagues long, and varying from two to three in 
Moultan, where the dangerous and formidable Seiks dwell, is by some sup-) breadth. It is intersected throughout its entire length by a little river, which 
to be the country from whence that mysterious people, the Gipseys, cma-' every storm converts into a torrent, aud which, with the aid of its numerous 
nated. There is a mixture of religion there, scarcely deserving the name, | tributary streamlete, irrigate and fertalises the soil. } The land is in many parts 
and superstition abounds to an incredible amount. Recent travellers have told’ thickly covered with wild fig and olive trees. springing up spontaneously in the 
of the belief entertained there in the power of evil spirits, and how, throughout! rich black loam. Some small villages are scattered ove the plain, but they are 
the Punjaub, and even at Lahore, a hideous goddess is worshipped, who has jfew in comparison with the detached cottages and farmhouses, for the most part 
rope, is adorned with rich clothes much in the same way. owed its|\the peasantry. Near these are generally to be found gardens, enc 
prone gs the care of a cow, which licked it till it took its present form, that cow, hedges of pomegranate-trees, whose bright scarlet flowers contrast sete 
ing, no doubt, something more than it seemed, for an ordinary aninal would) ;with the dark green of their foliage ; a on the slopes of the hills the vine eoy- 
have licked in vain to produce so wonderful an image as this eighieen-armed) ers the ground, its knotty branches, unpruned and uncontrolled, spreading hori- 
spirit, Burns tells of a powerful being once worshipped in Moultan by the Hin-| jzontally at a distance of a foot or two from the earth. 
doos, called Hurkanas, a giant, who began by being his own adorer. His son, +‘ It was in the summer of the year 183—, that the peaceful inhabitants of the 
however, refused to acknowledge him as a divinity, and was threatened with his) yalley we have described were subjected to the depredations of a party of gue- 
vengeance, to avert which, areal spirit of good appeared in his defence, in the’ |rijJas, who, under the command of aruffian known by the name of El Patudo, 
form of a creature half lion and half man. This apparition seized Harkanas Just spread terror and desolation wherever they appeared. Like most of the bands 
as the dusk of the evening came on, and placing him on his knee, tore him to//which, half-robber half-soldier overran Spain during the late civil war, they 


pieces. His destruction was thns effected, because he had boasted that his) styied themselves Carlists ; but this did not prevent them from emptying the 
death would never occur, either by night or day, in earth or air, by fire or water,) purses and plundering the houses of many persons whose political Opinions were 
or by sword or bow. : : ; . Hace to be favourable to Don Carlos. There being no troops in the neigh- 
oultan is so hot, that to account for its climate a tale is told, which might, hourhood, and the younger part of the male population being absent in the ranks 
astonish philosophers. agat- ; ’ lof one or the other of the two parties who then divided Spain, the bandits, al- 
There was once a certain saint here, who, having caught i fish, seeing no) |though not numerous, met with but little resistance. Emboldened by impunity, 
way to- cook it, looked up at the sun which was then shinning with great bright- they added atrocity to pillage and frequently masacreed the peasants whom 
ness, and beckoning to the luminary to approach nearer, was obeyed, and the| they had at first contented » was with plundering. Old men and children 
fish he held in his hand was broiled to his taste in a few seconds. As he forgot were murdered, women outraged and carried off, and no man was sure of his 
to desire the sun to go back to his place, it remained stationary, and it is for | life for the space of a single night ; for it was usually im the darkness that El 
that reason that the region is so scorched from one end of the year to the! Patudo made his attacks. The band rarely remained stationary in any village; 
other. | occasionally they would establish themselves in some farmhouse, compelling the 
The plain of the Punjaub is, in watered by a river, the course of which inmates to provide them with supper, and afterwards occupying their beds, 

is serpentine for. some distance, then becomes straight. The cause of this, whilst a strong guard watched over the security of the sleepers ; but this was 
latter fact is, that a saint was bathing in this stream, and his garments were not often the case, and they were generally supposed to bivouac m some of the 
meanwhile carried off by the waves ; when he came forth.he looked for his dra- mountain gorges at the northern end of the valley. At least, when seen in the 
pery, which was not, and his glance straightened the river. iday time, it was usually from that direction that they were observed to come. 
Great as have been our horticultural acquirements, I know not if we yet pos-||For upwards of three weeks these ruffians had followed their lawless avocations, 
sess in any of our great conservatories, any specimen of the real Eastern Spike-| and, in spite of the repeated applications of the alcaldes to the nearest military 
nard, or Sombol, a flower of a glossy black, often une tach poetical sumile, to, authorities, no succour had yet been sent to the unfortunate peasantry, when 
the beauty of a“ Se os awa a i ; it is said to have/ El] Patudo made an attack on the house of Juan Melendez, one of the richest 

ed braids like curls, and to be very fragrant. ._ | (farmers of that fertile district. On this occasion the conduct of the ruffians sur- 
Conjecture has frequently been busy respecting this charming plant, the; passed in ferocity all their previous imiquities. After stripping the house of eve- 
ikenard, which grows in some favoured region yet doubtful. Some think it is ry thing of value, and driving away the cattle and mules, they murdered the wife 
produced in the plains of Macran, and Lake it as a plant « with flowers like, and two young children of Melendez before his eyes, in spite of the desperate 
violets, and with thorns of such force and size that beasts are entangled in thena.|enotence offered by the frantic father and husband, who himself, after being 
and men, who incautiously ride by the brake where it flourishes, are sometimes) barbarou & Bese + and mutilated, was bound hand and foot, and left in his house, 
yansfixed by it. robbers set fire in three different places. Fortunately, the neighs 
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June 13, 


the church bells were gaily ringing their invitation to mass. ‘The streets were 
crowded with buxom olive complexioned peasant girls and serving-women, their 
long black hair hanging in a plait down their backs, and in many instances reach- 
ing nearly to the ground ; and with mantilla’d senoritas, dard-eyed and fairy- 
footed, tripping by twos and threes over the uneven pavement. As is usual in, 
Spanish towns, the flagged platform before the church door was thronged with 
the male inhabitants, assempled to discuss the news of the day, and to catch a 


lance of the fair towns-women as they repaired to their devotions. Amongst 

e coarse grey or brown jackets of the peasantry, and the black Sunday coats, 
of escribanos and other civilians, were seated a number of men whose dress,| 
without being exactly a military uniform, betokened them to belong to one of 
the free corps then so numerous in Spain. ‘Their short dark-green jackets were, 
loaded with metal buttons down the front and on the sleeves, which buttons were, 
in many instances, formed of small silver coins, of the value of two to three reals, 
a fashion common in the Peninsula, and especially affected by muleteers. Round 
their waists they wore red sashes of wool or silk, and their heads were covered) 
with the Basque boina. They had much the appearance of Carlist soldiers, 
wha, however, their ilideatite presence in a Christino town rendered it impos- 
‘sible they should be. Leaning against one of the stone pillars which flanked) 
the church door was a i | man apparently about twenty five years of age, 
upwards of six feet high, and of powerful make. His long hair, which fell in| 

ick curls upon his shoulders, was surmounted by a broad-brimmed grey hat, 
decorated with a small plume ; and his loose green velveteen trousers were! 
fastened, and slightly drawn together at the bottom, by a bunch of coloured rib-| 
bands. He wore nothing over his shirt, which was of dazzling whiteness and 
fine texture, but on one shoulderhung a large striped woollen blanket. On! 
his feet he wore albargatas, or hempen sandals, and his knife and a brace of pis 
tols were stuck in his crimson silk sash, the ends of which were fringed with 
silver thread. His features were handsome, although tanned a deep brown by. 
exposure to the weather: a beautiful pencilled mustache shaded his upper lip,| 

two silver rings were passed through holes pierced in his ears — His passing! 
acquaintances saluted him by the name of Pepito, and the free companions des-) 
cribed above acknowledged him as their chief. ‘The mass had commenced, and 
a numerous congregation of devotees and idlers had entered the church. Pepito 
was about to follow their example, when an old man, whose clothes were dusty 
and travel-stained, and whose grey hair and a bandage which he had round his 
head, were streaked with blood, laid a trembling hand cn the arm of the gigan- 
tic guerilla. Pepito turned his head. ‘ Padre!’ cried he joyfully, and clasped 
the old man in his arms. 

“ Two hours later the free corps of Pepito Melendez had left Villasayas, and! 
was on its way to the province of Cuenca. Pepito marched at its head on foot,! 
and with strides that kept at an amble the vigorous mule on which he had moun-) 
ted his father. He was deadly pale, and he spake to no one ; but, from time to) 
time, his fingers caressed the handle of the Catalan knife which was thrust into! 
his girdle, and his bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, as he muttered curses and, 
blasphemies too horrible to be written. His men, who were about a hundred) 
and fifty in number, appeared to sympathise iw the dejection of their leader, and; 
marched doggedly and silently forward, unheeding the burning sun and the rug-| 

dand stony roads. There was no straggling or lagging behind amongst these 
iron-framed guerillas. Occasionally, on passing some road-side fountain, two 
or three soldiers would give their muskets to their comrades, and, taking a hasty 
draught, rejoin the column before it had left them fifty yards in the rear. So 
few and short were their halts, and so much expedition did they use, that on 
the evening of the second day’s march they had accomplished five-and-twenty| 
long leagues, and established their bivouac in a ravine at a short distance from| 
the valley in which Melendez’s house was situated. 

“« About sunset on the same evening, the band of FE] Patudo were supping in, 
the open air, at the opposite extremity of the valley They were thirty eight 
in number, including the chief and two or three subordinate officers. El Patudo 
himself was a bull-necked, double jointed ‘ruffian, clumsily but strongly built, 
and with hands and feet of so disproportionately large a size as to have procured 
him tie sobriquet by which we have here designated him. The table on which 
the evening meal of the party was laid out was a patch of green turf, shaded by a) 
cluster of beech trees, and situated at the foot of some small sharp-pomted 
rocks, which formed the inward extremity of the base of the surrounding moun- 
tains. ‘The repast consisted of a sheep roasted whole in the embers of a huge 
wood fire—of fruit and onions, bread and garlic. Propped up against a tree was a 
large skin of wine, the mouth uppermost, whence the bandits took it by turns to! 
fill two coarse earthen jugs, which were afterwards passed from hand to hand. 
Scattered on the ground were sabres, knives, and poniards, of which weapons it 
might be observed that, although the points were keen and shining, towards the 
hilt a thick coat of rust had been allowed to accumulate. The guerillas had 
neglected to wipe off the blood which so often reddened their steel. Muskets, 
were piled against the trees ; canan4s, or cartridge-belts, were suspended on the 
benadie ; and red woolen caps, alpayatas, coarse blankets, and empty gourds, 
completed the accessories of the scene. On a well-wooded platform, about al 
mile in rear of the revellers, arose the turrets of a convent, which commanded 
one of the principal entrances to the valley. The Franciscan monks who in- 
habited it were rarely seen outside of its walls, with the exception of some half] 
dozen who were accustomed to levy contributions, in the form of alms, on the 
piously disposed amongst the peasantry of the district. ‘The convent was large, 
and had formerly afforded shelter to 2 numerous community ; but the immates, 
at the period we write of, were not supposed to exceed forty or fifty. The re- 
served habits of the brotherhood, however, were the cause that litthe was known 
of them, even by those who dwelt within sight of their walls. At the com- 
mencement of the war they had vigorously repulsed the attack of a band of ma- 
rauders who had reckoned on finding #n easy prey and rich booty in the cenvent 
of St. Francisco ; and the warlike «pirit of which the holy fathers ha given 

f in that afair had given occasion to the profane and ev:!-disposed to ovserve, 
that such stalwart cenobites would be better placed in the ranks of a battalion 
than on the steps of an altar. Shortly afterwards, several monks had left the 
convent, and it was supposed jiad repaired to the part of the country occupied) 
by the troops of Don Carlos. ‘The reverends are late in coming to-night,’ said) 
tH Patudo to his second in command, a wicked-looking Andalusian, who was ly- 

ing on his back on the grass, and picking his teeth with his poniard ; yet they 
know that we shall not be too many, with all our numbers for to-night’s work. 
The peasants are beginning to furbish their escopetas, and Lopez brought 


word yesterday that they were going to organise a corps for the defence of the 


ears and ripping up children, we should some day or other pay for our impru- 
dence.’ ‘* Pshaw!’ replied El Patuda, * how long have you been the advocate of 
humanity? But what is that among the trees!’ cried he hastily, and pointi 

in the direction of the convent. ‘Ignacio, by heavens! and in his habit. What 
canbe the meaning of that?’ As he spoke the black robe of a Franciscan monk 
became visible, as its wearer advanced down a path which led from the convent 
to the bivouac of the partida. El] Patudo hastened to meet the new comer, and 
after a short conference returned to his comrades. ‘We may make up our 
minds to remain idle to-night instead of taking a merry ramble in the moonbeams,’ 
cried he with a grin of disappointment. ‘Old Melendez has been to show his 
ears, or the place where they ought to be, to a son of his, who, it appears, com- 
mands a free corps; and he and his men will reach the valley to-night or to- 
morrow morning. A spy has just brought the intelligence to the convent, and 
Ignacio hastened to put us on our guard.’ ‘The bauditti grumbled at this un- 
welcome news, which interfered with a plan of rapine and slaughter projected 
for that evening. ‘Their chief informed them that they could with perfect safe- 
ty remain where they wereVor the night; but that with early dawn they would 
have to seek a place of greater security. ‘Two or three men, whose turn it was 
for sentry, took up their muskets and repaired to their posts ; whilst the remain- 
der, wrapping themselves in their cloaks and blankets, turned their feet to the 
smouldering ashes of the fire, and were soon asleep. 

«The horizon was tinged with the grey streaks which announce the approach 
of day, and the huge outlines of the mountams were becoming gradually visible 
against the blue sky. ‘The early morning breeze called out the fragrant odours 
of the flowers and shrubs, which had lain quelled and dormant under the heavy 
night dews. Pepe Melendez and his free corpse advanced rapidly and silently 
towards the end of the valley where the brigands of E] Patudo were supposed 
to have their haunts. ‘The turrets of the convent of Franeiscans were visible in 
the distance, their white walls assumed in the uncertain twilight the appearance 
of some huge shadowy phantom. Arrived within half a league of the extremity 
of the valley, Pepito and his men turned to the left, and continued in that di- 
rection until they reached the foot of the mountains at a spot where the bed of 
a torrent ran between two high rocks, on the summit, of which a scanty layer 
of earth afforded nourishment to numerous creeping plants, which overhung and 
shaded the dry watercourse below. It this hiding place the guerillas ensconced 
themselves, whilst Pepito climbed the rocks and concealed himself amongst 
some bushes, at an elevation which afforded him a full view of the upper part of 
the valley. He had not been many minutes at his post of observation, when he 
perceived a line of dark forms gliding stealthily through the trees that clothed 
the ascent to the convent, into which building they were admitted by a side en- 
trance not generally used by the monks. Pepito for an instant could not be- 
lieve his eyes. He gazed earnestly at the door through which the men were 
passing, aud which was care‘ally closed as soon as the last had entered. The 
distance was too short for him to be mistaken as to the character of the persons 
thus admitted to the retreat of the Franciscans. He had perfectly distinguished 
their dress and arms, which were those of El Patudo and his band. Pepito had 
passed his youth in the valley until within the last three years, and he had been 
accustomed to reverence the inmates of the convent as pious and inoffensive 
men. These early prepossessions had not been effaced by the vicissitudes of 
his late adventurous life, passed amongst rude partisans accustomed to think 
lightly of religion, and to make a jest of its votaries. What he had just seen, 
however, left no room for a doubt that there was collusion between the monks 
and the horde of ruftians who had laid waste his father’s dwelling, and dyed its 
peaceful hearth with the blood of his mother and brothers. The numerous in- 
stances of monkish duplicity and cruelty which he had seen and heard of in the 
course of the war rushed across his mind, and dispelled any lurking disinclina- 
tion to credit the guilt of those whom, as a boy, he had looked up to with rever- 
ence. 
« Thece reflections occupied but a few seconds ; and Pepito descended from 
his rock, fully decided as to the line of conduct proper to be pursued. He in- 
formed his men of what he had seen, and led them towards the convent by the 
most covered ways, in order to avoid being perceived by the foe they were in 
quest of. A small detachment was sent to guard the defile which formed one 
of the exits from the valley, and in half an hour’s time the main body of the 
guerillas arrived on a sort of glacis in front of the convent. The loud summons 
of their leader had to be twice repeated before it obtained attention. At length 
a monk drew aside the iron plate which covered a small wicket in the centre of 
the principal door, and sulkily inyuired the name and business of those who, by 
their boisterous and unbecomiays shouts disturbed the brotherhood at their early 
matins. ‘My name is Pepe Melendez,’ was the reply ; ‘and my business is to 
demand that you deliver up tu me, without a moment's delay, the band of cut- 
throats who are now in your convent.’ The monk crossed himself, and leav- 
ing the wicket, presently returned with his superior, who demanded the mean- 
ing of the strange message conveyed to him by brother Antonio. ‘ Your morn- 
ing draught must have been a strong one, reverend father,’ replied Pepito, ‘or 
else my meaning is clearer to you than you would. have it appear; for an hour 
has not elapsed sce | saw your gates opened to El Patudo and his roffians.’ 
*My son,’ replied the Franciscan, ‘ you are labouring under some strange delu- 
sion. ‘There is nota living creature in the convent besides myself and m 
brethren, who desire no better than to be allowed to live in the worship of God, 
and in peace with all men.’ ‘I have no time to discuss the matter,’ replied the 
guerilla ; ‘1 myself saw the bandits [ am in search of enter your walls, and 
counted them as they filed through the western door If the whole thirty-eight 
are not on this glacis in three minutes, or if in less than that time you do not af- 
ford me adiittance in order to fetch them, I will storm the convent, and h 
every monk in his own cell.’ ‘ Beware, my son, how or resort to violence- 
against us. Our doors are solid and our walls high. e are not altogether 
without arms, and God will protect the righteous cause.’ ‘Amen!’ answered 
Pepito. ‘The three minutes are nearly past.’ The Franciscan closed the 
wicket and left the gate. An instant afterwards, the monks of San Francisco 
were in their iron barred windows, armed with muskets and pikes, with sabre 
and poniard. Mingled with the sleek and stall-fed countenances of the hol 
fathers, most of whom were young or middle-aged men, appeared several hard. 
featured sunburnt visages, the expression of which, and the half military cut of 
the whiskers and mustache, seemed in contradiction with their religious garb. 
* Will you yield, scoundrels that you are” eried Pepito, in tones loud as a trum- 
peteall. ‘Here is our answer,’ replied a powerful bass voice from the convent. 
A volley accompanied the words. ‘ Forward !’ cried Melendez, who saw some 
of his men fall ; ‘ forward, and to the gates !’ The guerillas rushed to the doors , 
which were of oak and studded with large headed iron nails. Fora few min- 
jutes nothing was heard but the din and clatter of the musket-buts, which part 


The Anglo American 
bouring peasants extinguished the flames as soon as the departure of th bandits! valley. The affair of Melendez had put them on the gui rive.’ ‘ And with good 
permitted them to do so with safety. Melendez uttered not a word in reply to) reason,’ replied the lieutenant ; ¢ it was all very well to sack the house and car- 
the consolations offered him by his pitying friends and acquaintance. He silent-|/ry off the cattle ; but I told you that if you amused yourself with cutting off 

: ly allowed a village barber to bind up his head, from which El Patudo had wit 
his own hand, severed the ears ; and then, seizing his staff, left the valley. 
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of the free corps used as battering rams, whilst heir Sain returned the! the great requisite that each mode of representation should rest chiefly on its 
smart fire which the besieged kept up from their windows. At length the locks, own resources, the works of great artists teach the principle that the noblest 


and fastenings of one of the doors were blown off, and abreach effected. The 


object of imitation should always be the nearest to nature. In sculpture, and 


iron railing which formed an inner line of defence, did not long resist the united) m painting when employed to represent human actors, this noblest object is life 
efforts of the guerillas ; and in less than twenty minutes from the commence- with its attributes of action and thought. When the field for displaying this 


ment of the assault, Melendez and his men were in the interior of the building. 


They rushed to the cells—they were untenanted ; to the church—it was emp-| 
Monks and brigands had all disappeared. For an instant Pepito feared) 


ty. 
that his prey had escaped him ; when one of his soldiers exclaimed, * The vault! 
they are hidden in the vault.’ 

«« The words were scarcely uttered when a dozen Suerillas flew to the convent 
garden, and soon reappeared with spades and pickaxes. The flags of the church 
were broken to pieces by heavy strokes of these instruments, and an opening ef- 
fected into the subterranean chambers in which the bandits and their protectors 
had taken refuge. ‘Torches were procured, and Melendez and the most forward 
of his men springing through the aperture, immediately found themselves en- 
paged hand to hand with the desperedoes, thus driven to stand at bay in their 
ast retreat. El] Patudocnd his men had doffed the disguise under which they 
had mixed with the monks when firing from the windows at the commencement 
of the attack. Several of the Franciscans had also unrobed, in order to be less 
embarrassed in their movements, and now appeared in nearly the same garb as 
the banditii, whom they had doubtless been accustomed to join in their maraud- 
ing expedirions. The more timid and less active portion of this pious commu- 
nity acted as a corps de reserve, sheltered behind the tombs whichoccupied the 
spacious vaults, and, with their muskets levelled, watched for opportunities of 
picking off the assailants without danger of fujuring their own friends. These 
Opportunities rarely occurred, for the combatants were mingled pell mell toge- 

er ; whilst the similarity of their costume, and the flickering smoky light of 
the torches, several of which had been extinguished at the commencement of 
the fray, rendered it no easy matter to distinguish friends from enemies. It was 
a struggle in which fire-arms were nearly useless : thh knife and the poinard 
had to decide the victory. which did not long remain doubtful. Nearly half of 
Melendez’s guerillas, finding it impossible to jump into the vaults through the 
opening made by the pickaxes without falling on the heads of their own comrades, 
had gone in search of the more regular entrance, through which they now rush- 
ed, bayoneting all before them. ‘This reinforcement soon terminated the strife ; 
the monks and their allies, overwhelmed by the superior force brought against 
them, threw down their arms and begged for mercy. El Patudo himself had 
fallen at the begginning of the fight, and more than half his men were now hors 
do combat ‘The floor of the vault was a pool of blood. ‘ Cuartel ! Cuartel 
shrieked the survivors, crouching at the feet of their conquerors. ‘There was a 
momentary pause, and the victorious guerillas looked to their chief. ‘ Santa 
Virgen !’ cried Pepito, his countenance expressing astonishment at what he con- 
sidered the impudence of such a prayer from such men—‘ Santa Vorgen ! 
Cuartal ! por estos lobus ! Wolves that ye are, the mercy that ye shewed shall 
be shewn unto you.’ And he sheathed his knife in the breast of a monk who 
was kneeling before him with clapsed hands and imploring looks. Before sixty 
sixty seconds had elapsed, Melendez and his free corps were the only living oc- 
cupants of the vaults. < Is that all '’ cried the vindictive guerilla, wiping his 
smoking blade on the cowl of adead Franciscan. ‘All!’ wes the-reply +‘ Pile 
up the carrion and burn it.’ It was done as he commandad, the thick nau- 
seous smoke arising from the burning carcasses soon rendered it impossible to 
remain in the vaults. ‘That night a bright red glare lit up the valley, and illumi- 
nated the mountains to their very summits. The next morning a a ge 
wall and a heap of smoking ruins were all that remained of convent © 
Franciscans.” 


STYLES AND METHODS OF PAINTING SUITED TO 
THE DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
BY L. EASTLAKE. 
Form. 

The treatment of form, shich is applicable to pictures intended to be seen at 
some distance, has been already partly considered in reference to certain works 
by the great Italian masters. *It is further to be observed, that the means em- 

loyed to insure distinctness in this department of painting may, without due 
caution, tend to confound its style with that of sculpture. It is obvious that 
forms are most intelligible when they are freest from peculiarities ; therefore, 
when in any extreme case it may be necessary to counteract indistinctness, it 
would appear that a generalized treatment is indispensable. But in sculpture 
this intelligible appearance can only be produced by means of form ; whereas in 
painting, colour (which in like manner adinits of a generalized treatment) can 
powerfully contribute to such a result. The representation of figures of un- 
usually colossal dimensions need to be supposed. 

The grandest examples of painted figures on a colossal scale—the Prophe 
and Sibyls, by Michael Angelo, in the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel—do not ex- 
ceed 15 feet. In such representations, as those celebrated works prove, paint- 
ing can still maintain its complete independence as compared with the sister art. 

figures in question, though, strictly speaking, abstract conceptions, have the 
force of character of real beings. It is also to be observed that in the subjects 
by Raphael in the Vatican, the treatment of form does not approach the condi- 
tions of sculpture ; as a proof of this it is to be remarked that the portraits in- 
troduced in those compvsitions do not appear incongruous. Thus, although it 
may be admitted that the most intelligible forms are those which are freest from 
accident, and that such forms must be best calculated for works intended to be 
viewed at some distance, yet it appears that, even in the most limited styles of 
painting, the degree of generalization which is necessary with a view merely to 
distinctness, need not be confounded with the more abstract beauty of sculp- 
ture. If, again, the subject should require an approximation to the latter, the 
full display of the proper attributes of painting, Shich may be compatible with 
the existing external conditions, is indispensable. Thus colour enables painting 
to vary its forms and characters consistently with the intelligible efiect at pre- 
sent assured to be requisite, and is therefore the department of this art in which 
an abstract treatment can be best adopted consistently with its independence of 
sculpture. In general, the region of the “ ideal” (the largest view of nature) 
is more safely approached by means of attributes which are exclusively charac- 
teristic of the art; the poetic impressions of each mode of representation are 
then of a distinct order. : 

But to whatever extent characteristic details in living forms would be admis-/ 
sible in the higher styles of painting, the causes referred to would unquestion- 
ably operate to limit the introduction of inanimate objects and accessories, and 
would influence their treatment. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what has been before observed on this subject ; al 


consideration in connection with it is, however, not to be overlooked. Next to 


quality is even confined to a head, it is still required that no cireumstance re- 
presented should surpass it in completeness of imitation. Rarely in the works 
lof the best Greek sculptors, or in those of the excellent modern painters, does 
inanimate object exceed in truth the representation of the living susfece, 
“he contrivances with a view to insure this subordination are, necessarily, most 
aring in sculpture, in which certain qualities are in danger of being confounded 
ith reality. It will generally be found that the employment of conventional 
methods (as opposed to the more direct truth of representation) increases in 
proportion as objects are easily imitable, and, consequently, in danger of inter- 
ferin with the higher aim. ‘Thus, to take an extreme case, rocks, which in 
marble are sometimes made identical with nature (thereby betraying the incom- 
pleteness of the art), are generally conventional in fine sculpture. Witvess the 
basso-rilievo of Perseus and Andromeda, and various examples in statues where 
rocks form the support of the figure. In order to reduce what would easily 
amount to literal reality to the conditions of art, the substance in this instance 
as, so to speak, uncharacterized 
In painting, the instances are rare in which such absolute identity with nature 


painted objects, are almost the only cases; and far less artifice is sufficient to 
reduce them to the conditions of imitation. But as regards the necessity of 
superior truth in the living surface, compared with all other objects, the princi- 
ple is the same as in sculpture. The contrivances to insure this superiority, 
without violating nature or betraying the artifice, are among the distinguishing 
merits of fine pictures. Tnanimate objects may often form a considerable part 
of a composition, and therefore cannot be neglected ; the ecclourists, as has been 
often observed, have contrived to give interest to such subordinate materials, b 
dwelling on a portion only of the qualities of the substance, and selecting suc 
qualities, with a view to give value to the flesh, as if they were merely forced 
into notice by the existing comparison. In the instances in sculpture where ab- 
solute identity with nature is to be guarded against, it appears that the substance 
requires to be in a great measure uncharacterized ; in the cases now referred to, 
the objects are only partially characterized. The principle is, however, the same 
in both methods; art is permitted or rather required to be apparent, in propor- 
tion as nature is in danger of being too nearly approached. 


Colour. 
The general treatment of colour which is calculated to assist distinctness, 
cannot be better exemplified than by the practice of the Venetian school. It 
may be first necessary to recur to the elementary facts before noticed 

It was observed, that an object in nature can only be apparent by differing in 
its visible attributes from what surrounds it ; its distinctness, in a word, supposes 
the presence of some or more qualities which are wanting elsewhere. Thus the 
imitation of the appearances of nature is especially conversant with differences ; 
it is opposed to (absolute) equality, and is founded on Gradation and, Contrast. 

The first, a difference of degree. comprehends Magnitude and Light-and- 
Shade. By means of their varieties,—perspective, depth, relief, and round- 
ness, in other words, substance and space are represented. 

The second, a difference of kind, comprehends Form and Colour , by means 
of which physical and even moral characteristics are expressed. Position, as ap 
Ancommunicable attribute, belongs to the same category. 

The possible interchange of these two sources of variety (as regards their 
effects) is constantly exemplified in nature and in art. An abrupt ditierence of 

egree amounts, practically, to contrast; the full scale of differences of kind 
involves gradation. Contrast itself is imperfect without the auxiliary element, 
by means of which equality even of antagonism is prevented and one impression 

The great office of colour is then to distinguish. Each object in nature has 
its own hue as well as its own form, and hence the origin of the painters’ term 
“local colour.” ‘This characteristic difference becomes more strikingly conspi- 
icuous at a moderate distance, when objects are seen as wholes, and in their 
largest relations and oppositions ; for, in a nearer view, the eye is necessarily 
more confined to their component varieties. 

On the contrary, light-and-shade, being common to all substances, and pre- 
jsenting differences of degree only, is less powerful at a distance as a means of 
distinguishing objects from each other; but in a néarer view, when its infinite 
gradations are appreciable, it is sufficient, without the addition of colour, to ex- 
press the relative position even of contiguous objects, as well as of their com- 


‘nt parts. 
Accordingly, while chiar-oscuro in all its richness and delicacy is indi 


jm pictures that are to be viewed near, colour is no less desirable in colossal 


works, or in such as can only be seen at a distance. 

When employed under such circumstances by the Venetians, its larger ap- 
pearance, above described, was selected in preference. ‘The * local hue,” die- 
played and influenced as it must be by what surrounds it, was especially dwelt 
lion by them as a means of insuring distinctness. ‘The union of due variety (a 
union which, in all cases, taste alone can define), with this integrity of local 
tint, has been considered to be one of the great excellencies of Titian, who, 
inevertheless, changed his style—accordingly as his works were to be seen in 
vast halls and churches, or in ordinary apartments—from the most daring force 
lof local colour to the fuller harmony of broken tints observable in near objects. 
The abstract treatment is more exclusively the style of Giorgione ; by him ,it 
was first carried to its utmost limits, and was sometimes, perhaps, too indiseri- 

inately employed, without reference to dimensions and distance. 


The general style in question has been well defined (making some allowance 
ior the stress on its leadiny attribute) by Mengs, whose observations on this sub- 
ject are adopted by Fuscli. ‘These writers observe, that “ the breadth of local 
tint” referred to was attained by taking the predominant quality in a colour for 
the only quality ; by painting a complexion, for mstance, “ which abounded in 
low tones, entirely m such tones, and by generalizing, in the opposite sense, 
another near it, of a lighter character ; by painting a carnation, abounding in 
ruddier tints, entirely in such tints, and by dossition of ail such tints its neigh- 
bour that had few.” The aim being distinctness, qualities that were common to 
lseveral objects were e ted in the one that had most, and comparatively 
ppressed in the others. © same principle, derived from the observation ef 
ure in her largest aspects, was extended to every visible “ difference of kind.” 
soft elasticity of (ever a great object of the colourists) was, if poasi- 
le, more than usually dwelt on in the neighbourhood of substances which, 
ither from their general nature, or from the ter which they were made to 
, were calculated to give it value ; for, not only inflexible and sharp sub- 


is possible. The representation of a flat surface, of coloured patterns, and . 
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stances, but sometimes drapery was made to serve this end, independently of 
colour, by abrupt folds, and crisply-painted lights. The shine on the surface of 
skin was omitted generally, but most so when polished surfaces were near it ; 
while these were allowed to reflect light like mirrors. Gradation supported the 
comprehensive system ; colours were varied not merely in their hues, but in their 
mass, degrees of brilliancy, and other qualities. Vivid colours were, therefore, 
few, and thus the end even of distinctness was harmony. Lastly, the same 
breadth which obliterated differences in detail, obliterated them also, to a certain 
extent, and according to the scheme of effect. in opposing masses: thus was 
insured, yet without the appearance of artifice, that plenitude of impression 
which the eye requires. 

It must be apparent that not all the contrivances above adverted to would be 
applicable in works intended for a near view. The emphasis on local eolours, 
for example, is in them no longer necessary to insure distinctness, and, moreover, 
might supersede peculiar beauties ; yet the example of the colourists may show 
how much of this greatness of style may be sometimes infused with effest, even 
into narrow dimensions. 

The system of the Venetians comprehended other methods, which may be 
considered, in a great measure, peculiar to the school, and which were equally 
calculated to counteract indistinctness. Among the means adopted by them for 
securing such a result, their treatment of certain colours, as affected by light 
and shade, merits attention. The artifice was, as usual, derived. from the ob- 
servation of nature in the open air. At that distance where the entire object 
acquires its full force of local hue by the opposition of what surrounds it, the 
focus (if the expression may be allowed) of its colour will vary, according to 
the real depth or lightness of its tone. t focus will sometimes be in the il- 
lumined parts, sometimes in the “ diminished light,” which we call shadow, ac- 
cordingly as the particular hue requires more or less light to display it. All for- 
cible colours are most apparent in their brightest parts, even when the light is 
powerful. All delicate colours are impaired, and sometimes nearly effaced, in 
strong light, and are then most apparent in their shadowed portions, where they 
become deepened by means of reflection. But, let the same object be trans- 
ferred from the open air to a confined or less vivid light, and the effect is re- 
versed ; the shadows become dark and, generally, neutral, and the colour is dis- 
played in the light only. ‘The larger system, though adopted by the Venetian 
painters from habit predilection almost indiscrimmately, was especially em. 
Hac by them in works intended to be seen at some distance. Fullness and 


readth were in such cases indispensable ; and by a judicious use of the effects 
in question, they increased colour without sensibly diminishing light. The ex-| 
treme and exaggerated instances of this treatment were generally in situations. 
which admitted only of a distant view. ‘The abuse of the style was indeed suf- 
ficiently guarded against by the principle, seldom forgotten in pictures of the) 
school, that colours require in all cases to be more or less subdued and broken, 
for the sake of general harmony. ‘This object was even partly attained by the) 
practice refe: to: the ordinary (and most commonly applicable) principle is,! 
that colours should be neutralized in shade; but, m the excepted cases above} 
described, where they are most displayed in reflection, they require to be, and) 
are in nature, ina great measure suppressed and neutralized in their illumined) 
. This is assisted by the colour of the light, which, although assumed to, 
nearly white, appears comparatively warm on cold light colours, and the con- 
trary on warm ones. Harmony, therefore, was also promoted by this method. 


The influence of certain conditions on the leading departments of painting 
has now been considered. In this examination, the effects of distance on objects 
in nature, and also on their painted representations, have been adverted to. The 
two are not to be confounded ; but the question respecting their relation pre- 
sents no difficulty in a practical view. It is quite certain that the imost distinct 
and easily recognized appearances are best adapted for pictures requiring to be 
viewed at some distance. ‘The machinery of art is selected accordingly. The 
point, or degree of remoteness in navure, where colour is most distinct (that is, 
most large and powerful), is not the point where form is so; for figures must, 
even at such a moderate distance, be considerably reduced by perspective. It 
is not the point where outline is so; for, in ordinary cases, outlines are soon 
blunted by distance. The artificial combination of the breadth of general ap-' 
pearances with due distinctness of form is not dictated merely by the necessities: 
of icular conditions, nor is it confined to particular schools ; it is a liberty! 
which all have taken, and is one great source of what is called ideal beauty ;) 
for the “enchantment” which «distance lends” is thus combined with pre-! 
cision. 

Such are among the expedients adopted by the great piers, in order to} 
counteract indistinctness. ‘The considerations which weighed with them may 
not only be applicable in similar cases, but may show the necessity of employ- 
ing the resources of art generally for the same object, viz., that of satisfying 
the eye in order to affect A mind. ‘The selection and adaptation of particular 
resources, with reference to particular conditions ; the view of nature, and the 
use of art which may be calculated for different circumstances ; have all one 
and the same immediate end. But the test of a due application and economy 
of the means fitted for such various cases will be, that their conventions should 
be unmarked, and that art and its contrivances should be forgotten in their ulti- 
mate impression. 

It remains to observe that if the qualities in various departments of art above 
considered are fit for works executed under the conditions of dimensions, situa- 
tion and light, before enumerated, then fresco-painting (supposing due practice 
in the method) is calculated to display those qualities. For example, its unfit- 
ness to represent large masses of shade is not objectionable, because such a 
treatment is noi desirable according to the above conditions. In colour, the 
stress on local hues and the imtegrity of masses (not incompatible with harmony 
and due gradation) which have been employed by great painters in works chiefly 
intended to be seen at a distance, are quite consistent with the resources of) 
fresco ; while in form, the distinctness and simplicity which appear to be desira- 
ble are especially adapted for its means. 

It has been already observed that the Venetian painters were in a great mea- 
sure indebted to the practice of fresco-painting for that comprehensive style of 
colouring which treats objects and their surrounding accompaniments in their! 

t relations. ‘The early rivalry in fresco of Titian and Giorgione, on the’ 
exterior of an edifice near the Rialto, in Venice, has been already noticed. Their} 
works, chiefly consisting of single figures, were there numerous. Besides that 
building, the following houses in Venice were painted on the outside by Gior- 

ione. A fagade near Santa Maria Zobenico, another near S. Vitale, two others 
in the same neighbourhood, the Casa Soranza, near S. Paolo, his own house,| 
near S. Silvestro, and the Casa Grimani, near S. Ermacora. The houses painted; 
in fresco on the exterior, by Tintoret, Paul Veronese, Zelotti, Po cela 


Schia iati, and oth ] i instance, a | ist. 
and that, on the other hand, the combination of the usual characteristics of small 


‘The modern revivals of fresco on the continent appear to have chiefly had 
Florentine style in view ; it mary retoain for the English 


and on the maturer Roman taste the’Venetian practice. It was,formerly a ques- 
tion whether Venetian colour was compatible with the grandest style of paint- 
ing, but that prejudice may be considered extinct. Unfortunately, the best of 
the Venetian frescoes were painted in the open air, and most of them live only 
in description. The frescoes of Pordenone, in Piacenza, and two of Raphael’s 
(the Mass of Bolsena and the Heliodorus) in the Vatican, are probably am 
the best examples of colour in this method now existing. The last mention 
according to"every hypothesis, were painted under the influence of an artist of 
the Venetian school. Their date corresponds with the arrival in Rome of Se- 
bastian del Piombo, whose powerful style of colouring may have been emulated 
by Raphael ; and Morto da Feltre sppears to have been employed on them. 
Both were of the school of Giorgione. 

The resources which have been here dwelt on are to be considered as appli- 
cable, in many cases, to one class of conditions only. The different means and 
aims, which entirely opposite circumstances might require or suggests have been 
already occasionally noticed, and may now be recapitulated ; with a view to ob- 
ree the partial conclusions which a somewhat exclusive view might appear to 
involve. 

The external conditions, relating to light, situation, dimensions and methods, 
at first proposed for consideration, were called “ causes of mdistinctness.” 

Let those conditions now be reversed. Let the dimensions of the picture and 
of the objects represented be such that the spectator may contemplate the work 
at the distance of two or three feet (or whatever distance may be requisite to 
insure most distinct vision). Let the picture be opposite the eve. Let the 
light be altogether adapted. And let the means of representation be oil-paint- 
ing, the resources of which are all-sufficient for complete imitation. 

Consequences in Style. 

On the former prmeiple these conditions may be called causes of distinctness. 
They are compatible with, and therefore invite the introduction of, all (agree- 
able) qualities which in nature can be appreciated only by near inspection. Such 
qualities now become characteristic of the style ; for the above external condi- 
uons—involving a just adaptation of technical means, not only permit, but re- 
quire that every excellence which was inadmissible or unattainable under other 
circumstances, should now assert its claims. On the same principle, provided 
the work can be seen with perfect convenience, the means before employed to 
counteract indistinctuess may now be thrown aside—not merely as unnecessary, 
but because they may interfere with the complete representation of a new order 
of facts. ‘These appear to be the general principles of the school of the Ne- 
therlands, especially in subjects of figures. ‘The leading qualities which are the 
result may be thus enumerated. 

The assumed near point of view permits and invites the introduction of a large 
proportion of low tones, all the gradations of which are now appreciable. These 
are rendered luminous by intenser but still transparent shades, and acquire rich- 
ness from the scarcity of strong light. Accidents of light—not excepting sun- 
light, are admissible, and often even desirable ; they are no longer in danger of 
interfering with the intelligible representation of form and colour, and may be 
ee gg to give that degree of interest which the subject cannot always com- 
mand. 

The employment of perspective and foreshortening is unrestricted ; the last 
appears to be avoided in no case in which it would be intelligible in nature. Va- 
rieties in the place or ‘* position” of objects are especially sought in depth. 

An assemblage of broken, harmonious, and nameless hues is next to be re- 
marked, among which the slightest approach to what is called positive colour 
is effective. ‘This sobriety has nevertheless the effect (with occasional excep- 
tions in the school) of giving a predominant impression of warmth, and of thus 
vindicating the general character of colour as distinguished from mere chiare 
oscuro. 

The varieties of sharpness and softness in the boundaries of forms and in their 
internal markings, must ever exist where there is a background and light and 
shade ; the relation between them is therefore the same as on a larger scale, 
but the extreme diminution of figures in cabinet pletures generally induces ut 
most precision in the sharper parts. Lastly, where each object may be discern- 
ed without difficulty, yet by means of delicate gradations of light can keep its 
place and thus be easily intelligible, details may be copious and forms altogether 
individual. ‘Thus is again furnished the link between appropriate technical means 
and the choice of incidents, and hence the predilection with the masters of this 
style for familiar and even trivial circumstances. On this last point it is how- 
ever to be remarked, that where so much judgment and well-directed skill are 
present in the work, our respect is commanded even by the unpretending nature 
of the subjects ; and where these are not offensive, they can hardly be said to 
diminish the satisfaction of the spectator who is alive to the higher objects of 
the artist. A greater danger to which this style is liable (in finished pictures 
where hyman actors form the subject) is that of making the accessories and in- 
animate objects truer to nature than the representation of life. This defect is, 
however, avoided, even in elaborate works, by the best masters of the school. 
Toconclude ; the resources, whether abundant or limited, of the imitative 
arts are, in relation to nature, necessarily incomplete ; but it appears that, in 
the best examples, the very means employed to compensate for their incomplete- 
ness are, in each case, the source of a characteristic pefection and the foundation 
of a specific style. As it is with the arts compared with each other, so it is with 
the various applications of a yiven art ; the methods employed to correct the 
incompleteness or indistinctness which may be the result of particular conditions 
are, in the works of the great masters, the cause of excellencies not attainable, 
to the same extent, by any other means. In the instance last mentioned—the 
school of the Netherlands —itis apparent that no indirect contrivances or con- 
ventions are necessary to counteract the effects of indistinctness ; on the con- 
trary, all that would be indistinct in other modes of representation is here ad- 
inissible with scarcely any restriction. The incompleteness overcome, which is - 
here the causes of peculiar attractions, therefore resides solely in the conditions 
and imperfections of the art itself, which, on near inspection. are in greater dan- 
ger of being remembered. ‘These are a flat surface and material pigments ; 
and these are precisely the circumstances which, by the skill of the artists in 
the works referred to are forgotten by the spectator. The consequences of the 
difficulty overcome are, as usual, among the characteristic perfections of the 
style. 

The two extremes of “ external conditions” and their corresponding styles 
have been here chiefly considered. ‘The intermediate modes and combinations 
are innumerable ; bet in considering the question to what extent and in what 
respects the extremes of style may be compatible with each other, it will appear, 
on areview of what has been stated, that the grander view of nature and of the 
technical means fitted to represent it may be satisfactory in reduced dimensions 
in the department of form rather than in those of colour and light-and-shade ; 
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being the indispensable medium of the artist’s conceptions, it follows that the 
interchange of subjects fixed respectively for the two styles can only be admis- 
sable as regards the treatment of grand subjects in small dimensions and even 
then at the risk of the conventions of er style being too apparent. 


LIVONIAN TALES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC.” MURRAY. 
Mr. Murray caters fact and fiction for his‘ Home and Colonial Library,” from 


all corners of the arth. After Mr. Borrow’s half picaroon half missionary reve- 
lations of Spain,—simple Abraham Schweidler’s true report of The Trial of 
the Amber-Witch,—Mrs. Meredith’s pictures of Australian blight, drouth, and 
other New World discomforts,—and Mr. Melville’s ‘« Life in the Marquesas,” 
—it was no easy matter to bring forward wares equally attractive by their fresh- 
ness and curiosity. By prevailing, however, on the Lady of « The Letters from 
the Baltic’ once again to open her portfolio, the feat is accomplished. 

We like these “ Livonian Tales” much. The first, and longest, “ The dispo- 
nent, is new to us; “ The Wolves” and “‘ The Jewess” have already appeared 
elsewhere. Not merely do we like them for the individuality of their pictures 
of scenery and life, but, in part, for the absence from them of artistic preten- 
sion. They are sketches rather than complete works,—all but guiltless of 
those attempts at plot which nine times out of ten end in displaying the inven- 
tor’s want of contrivance. ‘The Disponent” is merely the old tale of a sen- 
sual and tyrannical bailiff or agent, who had a mind to wed a pretty Livonian 
peasant girl We cannot do better than interest the reader in the latter as 
presented on the occasion of her betrothal in the Pastor's house :-— 

“ She was pretty, and very young; hard and vacant labour had not yet fur- 
rowed her forehead, nor exposure to the air embrowned her skin ; her hair too, 
which, as with all the inhabitants of these regions, man and woman alike, was 
allowed to grow its full length, was bright coloured and glossy, and fell in pretty 
waves upon her shoulders, and not too much over her face; while the little 
hollow circle of pasteboard, which the maidens of this part of the province 
wear fastened on the crown of the head, acorded gracefully with the round 
and flowing lines of her young face, and was easily imagined to represent a bri 
dal chaplet for the occasion. “She figure, too, which was enclosed in the tight- 
fitting short-waisted spencer of coarse grey homespun cloth, was slight, easy, 
and round. The gay striped petticoat ae slimly down, and altogether, with 
the bent head and downcast eye, there could be no prettier picture of a North- 
ern maiden on her betrothal day. So far, all was in character with the occasion ; 
yet there was something also too foreign to it to be overlooked. ‘The pastor’ 
was accustomed to all kinds of manner, from the most incomprehensible apathy 
to the most awkward sheepishness ; but in that of the young girl there was 
something distinct from either. Her hands, which partook of the general deli-; 
cacy of her whole appearance, were nervously restless; and, when she looked 
up for a moment, she showed an expression of bewilderment neither natural to 
her age nor to the occasion. ‘Then she exchanged afew petulant whispers with 
the old man behind her, evidently her father, withjfar m@re hurry of manner than 
usually ruffles the dull surface of a: Livonian woman's soul—in which expostula- 
tion seemed the character on one side, and pacification on the other. Behind 
them, ona chair lay a gay piece of chintz, some red beads, and other articles of 
woman’s finery, which the bride-groom brings on such occasions, and to which 
the old man pointed once or twice in furtherance apparently of his words. But 
this appeal was more violently resisted than any other; and she looked as if 
she would have spoken aloud, when, observing the minister's eye was upon her, 
down went the head again, and she stood immoveable.” 

Anno’s recusant gestures meant something more serious than the coquettish 
petulance or dogged sheepishness of a poor-maiden :— 

«She had seen a young peasant several times at church, whom she had ta- 
ken she knew not why, for the Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the old moth- 
er came with an offer of marriage from the actual Dicooncns himself, she had 
immediately agreed to his proposal of betrothal on the following Sunday. She 
had never seen this Ian before ; or rather, she had never looked at him; and 
when she did look at him this morning, she thought she should have died !” 

The young peasant was not slow in profiting by the dispositions in his favour ; 
and we must make room for a pretty long extract to show what befell on the 
occasion of Mart’s bringing his bride home :— 

« Arrived at Uxnorm, where they found also a cluster of guests awaiting 
them, the Marshals alighted first, and entered in the name of the bridegroom to 
demand the bride. ‘They were not long about this eeding, or Mart would 
soon have been after them, but reappeared in a cy minutes, followed by, 
rather than leading, the young girl. Anno was apparently in her usual dress, 
her tight-fitting woollen garment covering all decorations beneath; but her 
pretty head was quite bare, her maiden circlet had been left behind, and the 
matron’s cap had not yet taken its place. The door of the house was low and 
wide—the slim figure, and modest, tender head, stood in full relief against the 
dark interior, and as she lingered, unconsciously perhaps, on the threshold, and 
looked back one moment, Mart’s manly heart swelled with that exceeding grate- 
fulness which seems at once to change a selfish passion into a holy duty. The 
father showed himself not—he si behind. ‘This is the etiquette at a Let- 
tish wedding. The man fetches his wife unaided by his parents,—the woman 
leaves her home uncompelled by hers; each is free. * * The day was now 
up; the procession, swelled by Anno's bridesmaids and relatives, cut a most 
imposing figure, and the Marshals were anxious to exercise their privilege, 
namely, that of making every other vehicle on the road turn off for them. The 
first they met were humble peasants like themselves, who were as willing to 
observe the custom as they were to exact it, and who drew off immediately to 
the side, and waved their caps as the party passed. A werst or two farther on, 


however, a private barouche was seen approaching—four spirited horses full in afc 


the middle of the road, as if they would run down all that opposed them—a 
long-bearded coachman on the box as firm and immoveable as the engine on a) 
steam-carriage. Now was the time for asserting their rights. The Brai/werber, 
* timid man! was all for relinquishing them, but the M had warmer blood 
in their veins. ‘They knew well enough what it was to turn off for their hangh- 
ty masters, to stick in the road-side mud, or struggle in the road-side drift, 
while the Baron’s carriage rolled by without yielding an inch, not to make the 
most of such a rare opportunity for retaliation. Pulling and chucking, there- 
fore, at their little horses, who, from the force of habit, had already begun to 
turn their heads patiently aside, they drew them close together, and supported 
immediately behind by Mart himself, who, in his turn, encouraged the proces- 
sion to keep their places, they presented a firm phalanx. On came the four hor- 
ses sweeping along, the coachman started into life, shook the whip which hung 
upon his wrist, and discharged a mouthful of Russian oaths at the body. A 
concussion now seemed inevitable, when a broad, good-humoured face leant 


loharged a very similar volley at the coachman in return. The carriage instantly 
swerved to one side. This was quite enough. Every captiew off, every face 
expanded. and there was not one of the party who would not have been willing 
to drive their carts into a ditch for that same good-humoured face another time. 
|" * ‘They were first roused from the conviction of there being no other ind ivid- 
‘uals in the world but their two selves, by the harsh voice of the Disponent 
jhuoself summoning the Marshals to turn off the road. * * Setting aside the 
jpersonal hatred in which Ian was held, it was sufficient that he was a Dispo- 
‘nent for them to rejoice in this opportunity for exercising their short 
tive. Even the Brautiwerber shook his matted locks and brandished his whip in 
|signal of resistance, and it was evident not an inch would be yielded by his 
consent. Mart, however, was quiet. His blood mounted and his eyes di 
like an ancient Barsark, as he overheard the swaggering commands and Jack-in- 
loffice abuse which the fellow levelled at the party. But Anno was frightened, 
and as he put his arm round her, he felt that he was not quite so free to fight 
his quarrels with one who could work him so much good or ill, as he had been a 
few weeks before. Besides, he really bore the no unkindness. It is 
easy and sweet to be generous when you are happy, and Mart felt that Ian’s 
mortification had been his triumph. The Marshals, however, were oa 
pugnacious. ‘They belonged to another estate, which did not come under hi 
jurisdiction, and they levelled the best Lettish slang at him at top of their 
voices. ‘The shaking of harness and the creaking of wheels was now heard, 
\and the parties stood up in their respective vehicles, as if eager to throw their 
jgrappling-irons. There is no saying what might have ensued, when one of the 
Marshals gave the Disponent’s horse a cut across the face, which made the poor 
janunal turn sharp aside with a suddenness his master could not stop—down went 
the wheel into a ditch—the whole party sweptipast with cheers and of 
derision, and a stout voice called out, ‘Where's your wife, Ian? e’ll turn 
off for you when you bring her home.’ * * The cart now s at the low 
wide door, which was crowded with guests awaiting their arrival, and the mar- 
jried levers’ tete-a-tete was over. ‘The Marshals, elated with their late succes- 
ses, were all on the alert to fulfil their parts. The gloves suspended to the 
shafts, which are supposed to bring good luck to whoever reac them first, 
were eagerly snatched: the bride was lifted from the cart at one bound on to 
a sheepskin extended before the door, to signify that the way through life was 
henceforth to be soft to her feet—a type, alas! to which there is no reality, at 
least not under a Russian government! The Brautwerber strewed corn before 
jher, ix emblem that abundance was to follow her to hernew home; and thus 
\she was carried im noisy triumph over her husband's threshold. There, sur- 
‘rounded by the women who had remained behind, and propped in a rude high- 
backed chair, sat Liso, Marto’s mother, ready to receive the new comer. 
‘This was their first meeting, the old dame threw a searching and solemn 
iglauce an the slight girl, in whom she saw at once the maiden her grandson had 
‘wooed, the bride he had betrothed, andgthe wife he had married. Anno bent in- 
ivoluntarily before her, and not a word was exchanged, as slowly rising and com- 
ling forward, the old woman took a high stiff cap, made of white silk, and 
liton Anno’s pretty head. Voices had been loud and faces merry, but all were 
‘now hushed and serious ; for this simple ceremony went to everybody's heart. 
\* * When the cap had been slowly adjusted, the grandmother again gave a 
glance at Anno, and im a shrill, distinct voice repeated this ancient form of 
words, which belongs to the ceremony :—‘ Forget thy sleep.—Remember thy 
youth —Love thy husband.’ Accompanying each sentence with a slight stroke 
of Anno’s cheek. ‘Then turning to Mart,— Ah! my son, my son ;—you are @ 
man; you have chosen a beautiful wife ; | know she will be a happy one.’ 
Then addressing Anno,—‘ He has been always good to an old grandmother ; 
will he not be good to a young wife! I hope you are worthy of him.’ + Grand- 
mother—pa: (good) grandmother!’ said Mart, ima tone of expostulation; but 
Anno stood upright with modest self-possession ; and, taking Mart's great brown 
hand in hers, she kissed it with wifely reverence. ‘Then going round to all her 
new relations and guests, she begged their affection, as is the custom, and 
kissed their hands—not even the Brautwerber's little puny boy of three years 
old was omitted. And Mart’s eyes followed the movements of that new white 
cap with exultation, for he felt that the face beneath must win all hearts. Fi- 
jnally, she patted Old Karria Pois, who sat gravely by the grandmother's side 
jlooking on, and who lifted his broad forehead under the pressure of her hand, 
and raised his large gentle eyes to her with as aflectionate a look of welcome:as 
any she had tae Then placing herself next Lisco’s chair, she quietly 
stooped for a little wooden footstool which had been pushed away, and placed 
it beneath the old woman's feet, as if by this simple action to show that her 
course of filial service was begun.” 
Our readers will admit that the above characteristic picture is worthy to 
ae company with the best descriptions of northern manners by Fredericca 
remer. 

The Disponent's temper was, of course, not sweetened by such an open tri- 
umph and defiance. From that time forth he set himself to contrive vengesnce 
jagaist the happy couple. Unfortunately, the Russian forms of government otier 
too many facilities in furtherance of such a scheme. There is theghornble re- 
icruiting system,—which affords our author oy for a scene as brightly- 
jcoloured as the above, but far more ful. There is the power—which the 
‘Middle-man of other countries than Livonia has too often fiendishly abused—of 
screwing for rent. Alas! that we must add, that the operation of such tyran- 
nous wg: 05 = is notoriously so brutalizing on their victims as to make us 
fear that the high-hearted virtue and self-command of Mart Addafer are drawn 
at to the heroic stature !—He is tortured in every conceivable manner, through 
jhis broken-spirited friend the Brautwerber (whose history is as truly a tragic 

e as any we have ever read), and by insults to his wife, which «t length pro- 
voke him to defend her,—and for this he is sentenced to receive forty blows of 
lub; his poor emaciated friend receiving twenty as a participator in intent, 
lif not indeed! Yet,—finding his neighbour peasants, who have been made 
desperate by a hard winter and the cruelties of the Disponent, about to murder 
‘their oppressor in cold blood,—Mart, though still under ban of the sentence, 
rushes forward to rescue his foe. So well have the few and simple events of 
‘this tale of suffering been linked together, that at this point the suspense be- 
lcomes painful. Here, however, the author begins to show “ the amiable weak- 
jness’”’ of her sex ; and relentingly resorts to the Romancer’s spells to mitigate 
ithe distress which truths so disastrous excite. That the littl Lettish wife 
should set forth on a secret pilgri , to endeavour to rescue her husband 
from the all-but-murderous and saad sentence is in the strictest keeping 

ith the nature of Woman all the world over; but, that the Proprietor, 
fwho had been for years absent, should on that day, of all days, be walking upon 
\the road with the Hakenrichter, is a blessed miracle; the like of which is too 
‘seldom vouchsafed to turn back the tide of human agony, and disconcert crime 


forward from the barouche, saw the state of the case in a moment, and dis- 


lin the crisis of its insolence! And yet, what else ig to be done in such litera- 
hy structures Is an Amberwitch to be burned in fiction, because, in fact, the 
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innocent suffered more frequently than they escaped! Is * the village gi 
den” of the novel to be demoralized for life by club-injustice, because such ca-| 
tastrophes will again and again happen in the world, where despotism rules the) 
minds of its victims by ing their bodies !—No reader of fiction will say 
“Yes.” By the issue of their fortunes, then, must we distinguish ‘beings of 
the mind” from the real personages of history —But enough: so long as the 
Lady of the Baltic Letters can write Esthon:an or Livonian tales as good as 
these, may she continue to do so !—and we will let a final coup de theatre, or so 
pass, without frivolously or vexatiously subjecting it to a heavy duty. 


AGE. AND REIGN OF MONARCHS. 

The causes which affect the health and duration of life of mankind, and the 
average age at which individuals engaged in various professions die, have been 
for some time, and are now, exciting considerable attention. The labours of 
government officers, and others, in preparing statistical tables, &c. have brought! 
to light many results of a curious and instructive kind. Not the least interest- 
ing amongst the results of these inquiries, are those which show the average 
duration of life in various professions, and which prove that all those engaged 
in pursuits which are attended with much mental excitement and care, do not, 
as a general rule, live as long as those whose ene require mere bodily 


exertion. For example, it has been estimated, by Bellefroid, that the aver- 
“S° at death of those who reach their twenty-eighth year, is, among barrristers, 

; physicians, merchants, and farmers, 64; clergymen, 65 ; poets, 61; ar-, 
tists, 62 ; professors in universities, 62 1-2; and military officers, 64 1-2. When 
we consider the very arduous and harassing nature of the duties of monarchs, 
and the dangers to which, in former times especially, they have been exposed, 
we will not be surprised to find the average age at death, among such of them as! 
pass their twenty-eighth year, estimated at 56 1-2. It may be interesting to give, 
some details regarding the ages of various monarchs that have ruled in several, 
counties. 

Taking the ages of 196 sovereigns, who, from the ninth to the nineteenth cen-| 
tury, ruled in Europe and China, it will be found that their average age at death 
was 50 years, and that of this number only eighteen reached the age of three-) 
score and ten. ‘This is a different result from that quoted above, but it is ex-, 
plained by the fact, that this calculation embraces several kings who never reach- 
ed their twenty-eighth year. ‘The oldest monarch of the above number was) 
Kien-lung, the grandfather of the present emperor of China, who died in 1798 
at the age of 88. The next to him, in point of ages was George III. of Great 
Britain, who may be called the contemporary of Kien-lung, whose age, at 
his death in 1820, was 82. The only other monarch who lived to see his eight- 
ieth birthday was Kubla Khan, f son of the renowned Jenghis Khan, who 
ascended the throne of China in the year 1281. The average number of years 
which each of these 196 monarchs reigned was 23 

In examining the ages of monarchs in the different countries embraced in the’ 
above list, we shall find a difference as re both the age at death and the! 
number of years of each reign. In rude and unsettled times, the average length 
of a reign is, Se aed cami short. For example, it is recorded that, 
for fifty years during the third century, there were about fifty Roman emperors ; 
and while England was under the dominion of the Anglo-Saxons from 820 to 
1017, there were fifteen kings, the average duration of each being 13 years. 
The three Dutch princes of England reigned only twenty-seven years altogether, 
from 1014 to 1041; while the reign of Edward the Confessor, by whom theey, 
were immediately succeeded, and who is regarded as among the most distin-' 

i of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, extended to a quarter of a century.| 

m the time of the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the close of the Tudor dy-| 
nasty in 1603, there were twenty-two monarchs in England, whose average age 
at death was 49, and each of w reigned, on an average, 24 years and 5) 
months. In this number Edward V., who was smothered in the Tower by order 
of his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., is not included, | 
he being but a child of twelve years old at his father’s death, and regarded! 
nossa as king for only two months and a few days. _ Of these monarchs only) 
three died under forty years of age. ‘These were Richard II., said to have been) 
murdered after his deposition at the age of 33; Richard III., slain at the battle 

ward VI., who died in his 17th year. 


of Bosworth at the age of 32; and 

The oldest of these English sovereigns, and the only one whose years number- 
ed threescore and ten, was Elizabeth. She reigned forty-five years ; a — 
time than any other monarch, with the exception of Henry III. and Edward III., 
the former of whom reigned fifty-six, and the latter fifty-one years. Besides) 
Elizabeth, the ages of five other monarchs exceeded 60. These were, William 
the Conqueror, 63 ; his son, Henry I., 68; Henry III., 65; Edward I, 66 ; and’ 
Edward IIL, 63. It is worthy of notice that all these princes, with the excep- 
tion of Henry III., are regarded by historians as eminent for their talents, energy, 
and skill. Both William the Conqueror, and his son William Rufus, met their 
deaths by accident—the former by a fall from his horse, the latter by being shot 
with an arrow in the New Forest. 

It is impossible to ascertain from the early history of Scotland the duration of 
the lives of many of the kings of that country. ‘Twenty-four are said to have 
reigned from 843 to 1152, which would give an average of 13 years toeach reign. 
From a statement of the ages of thirteén sovereigns, who ruled from 1153 to 
1567—that is, from the time of Malcolm IV. to that of James VI.—it appears 
that their average age at death was 46, and each reign extended, on an average, 
over 29 years. Taken in the aggregate, therefore, the sovereigns of Scotland.) 
though younger than those of England, reigned for longer periods. The ages 
of two of these Scotch kings exceeded 70; namely, William the Lion, who 
died in 1214, aged 72; and Robert II., who died in 1371, aged 74. All the) 
others, with the exception of Robert Bruce and Alexander II., died at ages un-| 


der 50. 

From the accession of James VI. to the death of William IV., there have been! 
eleven kings of the United Kingdom, whose average age at death was 63, and! 
each of whom reigned on an average 21 1-2 years. With the exception of] 
Charles I. and Queen Anne, none of these sovereigns died under the age of 50 ; 
the age of one, George III., exceeded 80, and of George I[. and William Iv! 
exceeded 70. The longest reign was that of the third George, which extended, 
to sixty years; and, with the exception of that of his immediate predecessor, 


all the others were under a quarter of a century in duration ; the shortest being! 
that of James II., which only lasted three years, and the next to it that of Wil- 
liam IV., who ascended the throne at the advanced age of 67, and reighed only 


ven years. 
prot the time of Charlemagne in 800, to that of Louis XVI. in 1792, there 
have been forty-five kingsof France. The ages of forty of these are ascertain 
ed ; those which are unascertained or doubtful, are all in the end of the ninth 
inning of the tenth century. Of these, only two exceeded the age of three- 


score and ten; and these are among the most sovereigns that e 


ruled in France. The first was Charlemagne, who may be said to have been the 
consolidator of the French monarchy, and who died at the age of 71, after he 
had reigned forty-seven years as king of France, and three years as the first em- 
peror of Germany. ‘The second was Louis XIV., whose reign is considered the 
most brilliant in the annals of France, whose court fascinated all Europe, and 
‘under whom the dominion of the French was greatly extended. Louis was so- 
vereign for seventy-two years, and died at the age of 77. Seven of these French 
kings lived to exceed 60 years of age, and the ages of six were under 30. Of 
the latter, one was poisoned, and it was suspected that the deaths of other two 
were brought about by the same means. The ninth Louis, who, after his death, 
was canonised as a saint, reigned forty-your years, and died at the age of 56 of 
the plague, off the coast of Tunis, in Northern Africa. The great Henry IV, 
was assassinated in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, and fifty-sixth of his age ; 
and Charles VII., after having reigned 39, and lived 60 years, died in 1460 from 
want of food, which he refused to eat from the fear of being poisoned. The 
average age of these French kings at death was 52 3-4, and the average dura- 
tion of each 22 4-5th years. 

The history of Spain is a very ravelled skein, in consequence of the country 
having been at one time divided into a number of separate kingdoms—such as 
those of Navarre, Aragon, Castile, &c. It is therefore difficult to arrive at any 
positive conclusion with reference to the ages of the kings who ruled in it. 
However, from the time of Ferdinand of Aragon, under whom Spain was, in the 
end of the fifteenth century, consolidated into one monarchy, to the death of 
Ferdinand VI., in 1759, eight kings ruled, whose average age at death was 55 
7-8ths, and each of whose reigns averaged 351-2 years. It was during this 
period that Spain acquired so much strength and importance among the powers 
of Europe. Under these monarchs she obtained an enormous amount of wealth 
from her American cvlonies ; and during the reign of one them, Philip II., she 
fitted out the so-called “ Invincible Armada.” This king reigned forty-two years, 
and was the only one among these Spanish monarchs who reached the age of 
threescore and ten, He was surnamed “ The Prudent ;” though it is probable 
this title was earned before his great naval imprudence—the unfortunate Arma- 
da. His immediate predecessor was the renowned Charles V., who was emper- 
or of Germany as well as king of Spain, and who, surfeited with the splendour of 
courts and the cares of royalty, retired to a convent, after he had reigned about 
forty years, and died at the age of 59. 

The empire of Russia was under the dominion of the Tartars until the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, when it was freed from their rule by a monarch 
named Iwan, or John. ‘The dynasty which has now possession of the Russian 
throne belongs to the family of Romanoff. The first czar of this name was Mi- 
chael, who was elevated to that dignity when he was only seventeen years 
old. This prince was taken from a convent to fill the Russian throne at a time 
when the country was in a distracted state, and when his father, an archbishop, 
was a prisoner in Poland. He reigned thirty-three years; and from 1610, 
when he ascended the throne, to 1825, when Alexander died, Russia was gov- 


erned by eleven monarchs (exclusive of two who died in childhood, and w 

reigns did notlast a year each), whose average age at death was 44 1-3, and 
each of whom reigned on an average for 21 1-4 years. In the history of Rus- 
sia, we find an illustration of a rule that holds good in many other cases—that 
the longest me. is the most conducive to the consolidation and extension of 
the power development of the energy and industry of a country. The 
longest rule is that of Peter the Great, which extended to forty-three years ; 
this czar dying at the age of 53. None of these Russian sovereigns attained 
the age of threescore and ten; the oldest was the Empress Catherine. who 
died at the age of 68, after she had reigned thirty-four years. Elizabeth and 
Anne, other empresses, died at the respective ages of 52 and 47. The Rus- 
sian empresses have been longer livers than the emperors; for the ave 

ages of four of the Romanoff line is 51 1-4, while of the emperors it is only 40 
3-7th years. Their reigns are, however, shorter; the average being 17, while 


that of the emperors is 24 years. 

The first emperor of Germany was Charlemagne, who, as has been stated, 
was likewise king of France, and died at the age of 71. The last emperor of 
Germany was the late Francis IJ. of Austria, who died in 1835. Between 
these two sovereigns—that is, between the years 800 and 1835—there have 
been fifty-three German emperors, thus showing that each reigned, on an ave 
rage, nearly twenty years. Calculations on the ages of twenty-nine of 


these, show that their average age at death was 55 3-4, and the average dura- 
tion of their reigns 22 1-2 years. This shows these emperors to have lived as 


long as the kings of Spain, and to have been exceeded in only by the kings 
who reigned in Britain from 1603 to 1837. This is, to a pent p Bad accoun- 
ted for by the fact, that nearly all these German emperors were men of expe- 
rience, and advanced in years, before they obtained the imperial crown. There 
are only two whose ages at death were under 35: one of these was poisoned 
in 1001, and the other died of small-pox in 1711. 

The kings of Sweden do not appear to have lived to a great age. Of ten 
monarchs who reigned from 1523 to 1792, the average age at death was 50 1-2, 
and the average duration of each reign 21 1-3 years. Here again we perceive 
an instance of the same general rule to which allusion was formerly made ; for 
the longest of these reigns was that of the great Gustavus Vasa, who ele- 
vated Sweden to a high position among the nations of Europe, and of whose 
heroic conduct, both while working in the Dalecarlian mine, and when sea- 
ted on the Swedish throne, all history speaks in high terms. He died at 
the age of 70, after a reign of thirty-six years. Another Swedish king 
who filled all Europe with his fame was Gustavus Adolphus, who was 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, where he was ‘ victorious for the last time.’ He 
lived 38, and reigned 12 years. The other great military hero of Sweden, 
Charles XII., was killed at the siege of Fredericksthall, after he had reigned 22, 
and lived 36 years. The lives of these two kings show few years, but many 
actioos ; and the restless activity of Charles caused his life tobe so crowded’ 
with deeds, both good and bad, that it may really be said of him, though not 
quite in Johnson’s meaning, 

‘He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, and adorn a tale.’ ; 


His successor, Frederick I., formerly Prince of Hesse, was the oldest of 


‘!these Swedish monarchs. He lived 75, and reigned in Sweden 32 years. 


The ages of nineteen sultans, who ruled the Ottoman empire from 1453 to 
1789, are ascertained, and show an average of 49, the average duration of each 
reign having been 17 3-4 years. Only one of these lived to be threescore and 
ten. ‘That was Solyman II., who died in 1566. In this list of nineteen are 
included five Mahomets, the youngest of whom died at the age of 44, after 


reigning eight years. 
Phe history yf the Chinese, as preserved by themselves, is the most 


complete record possessed by any nation. It extends as far 
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mon date for Noah’s flood ; and though much is regarded by some as fabulous, 
still the portion that may be considered authentic embraces a more extensive 
iod than the history of any European nation. The present inquiry will not, 


wever, be assisted by penetrating into the very remote portions of Chinese | 


history : a period of about eight centuries has therefore been selected, from 
which to ascertain the ages of the emperors. Of thirty-six, who sat on the) 
Chinese throne from 977 to 1795, the average age at death was 46 2-3, and the| 
average duration of each reign about twenty years. Of this number six were un-, 
der 30, sixteen under 40 and nineteen under 50 years of age. In the year 1721,) 
the emperor Kang-ly completed the sixteen year of his reign. He was the first, 
Chinese emperor whose rule had lasted so long, and the rejoicings of him-| 
self and his subjects on the occasion were very great. His reign, which lasted 
another year, is the longest recorded in the Chinese annals. e died at the, 
age of 69. His reign was marked by two very important circumstances. The, 
first was the commencement of ihe trade with Europe in tea; and the second,, 
the introduction among the Chinese, by Father Verbiest, of the art of casting) 
cannon. This Father Verbiest was a missionary of the Jesuits, and rose to be) 
chief mathematician to the Chinese emperor. He was greatly lampooned by 
many of his brethren in Europe, for putting such powerful instruments of war-, 
fare into the hands of the Chinese ; but he had the satisfaction of receiving the, 
approval of the high dignitaries of the church for what he had done. The| 

son of Kang-ly was Kien-lung, who on mounting the imperial throne, took, 
a solemn oath that, in the event of the gods permittmg him, like his a-) 
ther, to reign for sixty years, he would then show his gratitude for such a dis- 


‘Nor did the appearance of the mansion within belie its outward promise. It 
was spacious and cleanly. No accessory to comfort was wanting. e high. 
backed chairs, whose carving was terminated by a rude representation of the 
family crest, were well cushioned. There was a soft carpet on the centre of the 
floor ; family portraits were pannelled into the walls ; and the doors and windows 
were screened by heavy draperies of fringed damask. Every thing bore the 
stamp of extreme care and scrupulous management. There were birds and 
flowers upona table, which stood within the deep bay of an immense window 
looking upon the garden from the apartment where our story is to begin; and 
upon a second, drawn near to the porcelain stove, which occupied an le of 
the room, were placeda lamp, some female working materials, such as Berlin 
wool, coloured silks, and a half-knitted stocking ; a few books, and some fishing 
a tus. 

4 pe side of the stove sat a female of about five-and-thirty years old. She 
was comely but not handsome ; her eyes were fine and clear, but the dark brows 
by which they were overhung almost met in the centre, forming that waving line 
beneath the forehead so prized by the modern Greeks, but which gives such a 
harshness tothe countenance. ‘There was, moreover, a terseness and decision 
about the lines of her mouth which accorded well with those dark brows ; and 
her head was seated upon her shoulders with a majesty which would have be- 
come an empress. Her complexion was perfectly fair, but its freshness was 
gone ; her teeth were beautiful, and her hands and arms faultless. Her face 


never been forgotten, and as though she did not believe them to be over. At 


wore a pained expression, as though the sorrows which had passed over her had 


tngeaten favour by resigning the crown to his heir. A curious vow, which| the moment in which we are describing her, she was buried in deep and evident- 
he lived tokeep ; forin 1795 he abdicated in favour of Keaking, father of the |ly painful thought : even her knitting, that everlasting resource of a German 
present emperor of China. The reigns of these two emperors, Kang-ly and |woman, was thrown aside, and she sat with her arms crossed upon her bosom 
Kien-lung, extending as they did over a period of nearly a century and a quar- ‘and her head bowed down, as though her reflections were too heavy a burden x 


ted to nearly two-thirds of its height, and planted on the southern side with 
vines, while the more lofty and more distant eminence was crowned by the 
moulderins remains of what had evidently once been a formidable stronghold.’ 
Upon this rock no trace of vegetation could be detected ; all was arid, bleak, 
and desolate ; the crude and abrupt outline of the height being broken in many 
places by the remains of cyclopean masonry, indicating the extent and direction! 
of the outworks, which, on the more accessible sides of the acclivity, descen-) 
ded almost to the valley. Portions of now mouldering towers, blending their, 
hoary tints with that of the stones on which they had been seated for centuries,’ 
afforded shelter to the foul birds of carnage and darkness, whose shrill screams 
and hoarse hootings swelled and quivered upon the night-wind, like the wailings! 
of the dead awe ruins of their former pride. ‘The valley or gorge between! 
the two hills was scarcely more cheerful than the castled height which frowned) 
above it, for it was occupied throughout its whole extent with graves; save 
that, immediately under the shadow of the eminence last described, stood a) 
low and small erection of stone, parted by this city of the dead from the living, 
town of Nienburg ; which, cut off by an angle of its own vine-clad eminence 
from all view of this dreary necropolis, was further enlivened by a cheerful) 
stream, which swept re: Bee smilingly at its foot, hurrying to cast its pure’ 
and sparkling waters into t 

along the shore, heaved lazily upon the current, and the nets of the fishers spread 
upon the bank sufficiently denoted the uses of the little fleet. 

Beyond the town, in the opposite direction to the ruins, one of those 
fine old forests to which Germany is indebted for so much of her prosperity and 
so many of her superstitions ; and where the warm sun and the flying clouds 
produced the most fantastic effects, as they grappled for power above the stern 
old trees, spread over the rarely occurring glades, or succeeded each other 
upon the Tancitg leaves. The blast which had howled its defiance over the 
neighbouring ruins, where it beat freely against the sharp rock and the i 
masonry, took another and a wilder tone as it penetrated into the mystic dept 
of the dark wood, or forced its way through the living network of the swinging 
branches. None ventured there’at nightiall: the goatherd drove home his 


ter, are perhaps the most important in Chinese history ; for in them was first! |for her to me nga upright. Her brows were knit together, and her thin lips com- 4 
commenced the breaking up of that exclusive nationality which had jealously |pressed, while she beat ypon the floor with her foot rapidly and feverishly, as if ian 
arded the Chinese people from intercourse with foreigners, and prevented||in this monotonous movement she found vent for the feeling by which she was i; 
t interchange of thoughts and commodities which has hitherto proved an ef-| oppressed. ‘¥ 
ficient pase OY of iellention, and an admirable preserver of baste. PShe was still in this attitude when the door was suddenly opened, and she Pi 
- hastily roused herself, and resumed the abandoned knitting. * 
|| ‘The intruder was a fine strongly-built man. some five years her junior, and it iN 
THE CHAMBER OF THE BELL. ||was easy to decide at a glance that they were nearly related ; there were the P 
Cuaerer I. thick continuous brows, the same stern about the mouth, the 
The events are about to relate occurred same high forehead py by masses of hair, the 
erman town, whic our own convenience, we will designate Nienburg. | |carriage of the head ; but all these features which, in the case o e 4 : 
Who, in the present day, is unacxgainted with the general outline of the petty! produced an effect almost repelling, made of the man a noble specimen of mas- 4 
towns of the “ Fatherland?” Sutfice it, that Nienburg formed no exception to |culine beauty. Nevertheless, it was a fearful beauty, and wore the brightness i 
the rule, but shewed its narrow streets of tall, ee a and picturesque- of the lurid vapour which veils the sammer thunder. There was a light in his " 
looking houses, its dark, mysterious churches, its long lines of convent walls, its |large brown eyes which, even in his calmest moments, betrayed the fiery spirit a 
and places, peasants, that slept within, and a scorn in the curve of his thin lips which gave bitterness F 
iers, ines, . As re its geography, it was seated at||to their harshness. z 
the base of one of two pre. hills; that immediately in its rear being cultiva-|| You are late, Elric,” said the lady ; the supper has been served for the last a . 
A 


flock, the woodsman laid by his axe, the benighted fowler hastened to es- 
cape into the open country, without venturing to cast one glance behind upon 
the scenes of his day’s sport. 
Such was the position of the little town, to some of whose inhabitants 

are about to introduce our readers. It was evening, and a bright moon was 
paving the river with flakes of silver, which looked like the armour of some! 
water-giant, beneath which his huge frame was quiverin, with desire to visit 
the tranquil earth that slept so peacefully beside him. e breeze was sigh-| 
ing through the vines, and heaving aside their large glossy leaves and delicate! 
tendrils ; the laughter of children and the voices of women might be heard at! 
intervals ; and here and there, upon the bosom of the stream, rested a bright! 
red glare which was reflected upon the ing current. The 

were busy, plying their trade by torchlight. 


' Upon the very verge of the town stoud a house, separated from the street, 


by a high wall inclosing a spacious garden, laid out with scrupulous care and! !y 


painful formality. Flowers of every scent, and of every colour, blos-! 
somed in minute patches of the most grotesque and varied shapes ; cipal 
hedges of yew, with their outline broken at intefVals by strange uncouth fi- 
gures, clipped into deformity from the same material ; monstrous statues of dis- 
coloured stone, and of proportions which defied criticism, mounted oe square 
pedestals ; basins, fringed with water-plants and peopled with gold fish ; and. 
paths, smoothly and brightly Cpe formed the materiel of this pleasance ;/ 
in the midst of which stood the house, with its tall gable turned towards the’ 
street, the heavy beams of its roof carved at the extremities into whimsical, 


hour.” 

“ [have been in the forest,” was the reply, “and took no heed of time.” 

« During our mother’s life ” commenced the watcher. 

“‘T know what you are about to say, Stephanie,” interposed the young man, 
impatiently. ‘During our mother’s life, I was compelled to a rigid pune- 
tuality ; now, I am my own master, and have to answer to no one for an hour’s 
delay.” 

“ Could I only be assured that you were wandering there alone——” mur- 
mured the lady. 

“ Hark you, grafine,” said Elric, turning his flashing eyes full upon her, as he 
twisted tightly about his fingers a trout-line which he had caught up from the ta- 
ble: «IT have already warned you that I will hear no more upon this subject. 
Do I ever thwart your wishes? Do I ever control your amusements ? I 
ever dictate to your affections! You may marry, if you will, the veriest boor 
in Nienburg: your destiny will be of your own seeking, and you are old enough 
to exert your free-will; but I will be equally unfettered. I respected the pre- 
Judices of my mother, because she was my mother ; but I will brook no more 


{woinanly dictation. Be warned in time.” 


“ The daughter of a fisherman '” exclaimed the lady, scornfully, as she raised 


bosom of the Rhine. A few light craft, moored! |her eyes to his. 


The young count sprang a pace towards her, with a red spot burning u 
either cheek ; but he instantly checked himself, and said, with 2 laugh of bitter 
scorn, “ Even so, my lady countess, the daughter of a fisherman ; and you have 
yet to learn that the subtle essence which men call mind can be diffused through 
the being of a fisher’s daughter as freely and fully as through that of a landgrave'’s 
heiress ; that the sublime——” 

“ Supper waits, Herr Graf,” said his sister, rising haughtily from her seat, 
and leading the way to an inner . 

The meal passed in silence. The presence of the servants prevented any al- 
lusion to the subject which occupied the minds of both, and neither was willing 
to make an effort to banish it. Under such circumstances it is, therefore, scarce- 
ly surprising that on their return to the drawing-room the brother and sister at 
once recurred to the obnoxious theme. 

It is, however, time that we should explain to the reader the position of the 
noble orphans. Count Elric Konigstein, was the last representative of a proud 
and ancient family, which, originally both powerful wealthy, had become 
impoverished by the loyalty and improvidence of its chiefs, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, had its fluence with its riches. Geschenke halten die Freunds- 
chaft warm had for generations been the motto of their race ; and they had so 
long been distinguished for an open hand and ungrudging generosity, that at 


length they found themselves with nothing more to give. 

The Thirty Years War had cost Count Elric the small remains of the family 
treasure and the life of his father ; and he found himself, at the age of sixteen 
under the tutelage of his mother, with, for all patrimony, the house at Nienburg, 
a small estate in the nei , and the moiety of her jointure, colajiloudly 
divided between himself and his sister at the death of their last parent. The 
oung man, like all the other males of his race, panted for a military life ; but 
the old Countess Von Konigstein positively negatived his inclination. He was 
the last hope of the family ; and as she looked upon the noble promise of his 
85 omer: person, she had d dreams of the total restoration of their house 
by his alliance with some high-born and wealthy heiress. 

Meanwhile, the high-spirited Elric led what was, for him, a life of slow tor- 
ture. Denied the education suited to his rank by the utter inability of the 
countess to meet the expense of one of the universities, he was placed under 
the care and tuition of a priest attached to the principal church of Nienburg, and 


soon mastered the very limited stock of erudition which was boasted by the 


ials, and its leaden gyrgoyles grinning like an assemb of demon heads,||father, while his hours at home were even more heavy and unprofitable. Di 
finials, aden gy lage profi 


appointed in her ambition, crippled in her means, and soured by her trials, the 
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widowed countess, weak in mind and tyrannical by nature, expended upon trifles 
the energy and order which were better suited to matters of importance. Her 
pleasure-ground was typical of her whole life. She had not one enlarged idea ; 
not one great perception ; but pressed her iron rod upon rushes and weeds. All 
was monotony and submissiveness in the old mansion ; and it will be easily un- 
derstood that an under-current of lassitude and disgust soon destroyed the beau- 
tiful unity of nature which is so blessed an attribute of the young. Father 
Eberhard preached obedience to the perciing spirit of the youth, and he obeyed 
in so far as by word and action he could follow the counsel he received, but in 
the depths of his spirit he rebelled. No word of encouragement, no sentence 
of endearment, ever escaped the pinched lips of the countess. Like many other 
weak persons, she believed that dignity consisted in an absence of all concession, 
and gratified her vanity by adopting as her creed that an absence of rebuke 
should satisfy all around her, but that none should venture to presume upon her 
indulgence. 

In this dreary way did she fritter away her age, but the evil did not end there ; 
for she wasted along with it the fresh youth and pure spirits of her children, al- 
ready sufficiently unfortunate from their exceptionable position. In her daughter 
she found a docile pupil ; nor did Stephanie resist, even when her mother dashed 
the cup of happiness from her lips by refusing her consent to a marriage which 
would have crowned her dearest hopes. ‘The suitor, unexceptionable as he was 
in point of character, income, and disposition, failed in exhibiting—like the Ko- 
nigsteins—his nine quarterings, and was rejected accordingly. Stephanie, as 
we have said, submitted ; but she was blighted in heart from that day forth ; and 
—last and worst misery for the young—she ceased to hope in the future. What 
could it offer to her which would remedy the past? And with her occasional 
bursts of cheerfulness, fled the sole charm of home to her boy-brother. Yet 
still he controlled himself, for his was not a nature to waste its strength on tri- 
fies which he fel: to be unworthy of the strife. There was a fire within, but it 
was buried deep beneath the surface, like that of a volcano, which, suffering 
even for years, the vicinity of man and of man’s works, slowly collects its dead- 
ly power, and then in one dread effort spreads ruin and desolation on all within 
its influence. 

At length the countess died, and her children mourned for her as we all mourn 
over accustomed objects of which we are suddenly deprived. ‘They missed her 
every day and every hour ; they missed her harsh and cold accents ; they miss- 
ed her imperious orders ; her minute reproaches : her restless movements. ‘They 
felt themselves alone : abandoned to self-government after years of unquestion- 
ing subjection : the world of their own home appeared too vast to them when 
they were called upon to inhabit it without the presence of the ruling spirit which 
had hitherto sufficed to fill its void. Nor did the orphans draw more closely to- 
gether as they walked away, hand in hand, from beside the grave of their last pa- 
rent. They had no longer a feeling in common. Stephanie was like the tree 
prostrated by the lightning, and crushed into the earth by the weight of its own 
fall: Elric was like the sturdy sapling braving the tempest, and almost wooing 
it to burst, that he might feel its wild breath rioting among the leaves which now 
lay hushed and motionless upon their boughs. Moreover, debarred the health. 
ful and exciting exercises of her brother, the young countess had never passed 
a day, and scarcely an hour, beyond her mother’s presence ; and, careless of her- 

self, she had necessarily followed the monotenous routine of her home duties, 
until she had ceased to see to how poor and pitiful a result the majority of them 
led. ‘The spring of her life—if such a life can be said ever to have had a 
spring—was over: the little vanities of her sex had ceased to occupy her ; and 
she pursued the same dreary round of occupations and anxieties, eventually as 
much from choice as custom. 

If Elric, as he turned away from his mother’s grave, hoped for a brighter home; 
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or a more congenial companionship, it was not long ere he was fully undeceived. 
Nothing could arouse Stephanie from the moral torpor into which she had fal- 
len ; and, never doubting that her privilege of eldership would leave her right 
of control unquestioned, she endeavoured to compel her young and fiery brother 
to the same wearisome, heart-sickening monotony of which she had herself long 
ceased to feel the bitterness. In this attempt she was destined, however, sig- 
nally to fail. Crippled as he was in his worldly career by the comparative po- 
verty in which he found himself, Elric was, nevertheless, like a wounded eagle, 
which, although it cannot soar against the sun, may still make its aerie in the 
free air and upon the mountain-he:ghts. His strength was crushed but not sub- 
dued. It is impossible to say what he might have been had his impetuous pas- 
sions been diffused and righily directed. ‘The leaping torrent may be diverted 
into a channel, andjturnedjto purposes of usefulness, in which its headlong fury, 
exhausting itself by degrees, may leave it to flow on ultimately in a clear and 
placid stream ; while, unheeded and unguided, it must prove only a source of 
ruin and destruction. And such was the moral condition of Count Elric. He 
felt his strength, but he was yet ignorant of its power, and utterly unskilled in 
its control. 

Many years, however, had passed over the orphans in dreamy listlessness. 
Once the young man had endeavoured to condole with his sister upon the heart- 
stroke inflicted by the prejudices of their mother; but his sympathy awakened 
no response in her cicatriced heart. She even applauded the rigour which had 
saved her from the remorse of disgracing her family, and urged upon 
him the necessity of being careful that her sacrifice should not be made 
in vain. 

This was the last attempt of Elric to op upon the springs of family affec- 
tion ; and he felt his failue the more bitterly, that he yearned for a companion- 
ship of spirit. Even the worthy Father Eberhard was lost to him , for he had 
been called to a distant mission and had quitted Nienberg, in all probability, for 
ever. He looked around him, and envied the busy inhabitants of the little town, 
who pursued alike their own avocations and their amusements in common ; while 
he sighed as he remembered that from these he was alike shut out. He could 
not, now that he had attained the age of manhood, volunteer a partnership in 


the social occupations of the plebeian citizens with whom he had been forbidden} 


all association during his youth, and with whom he could now never hope to meet 
upon equal terms. 

The solitary young man tumed, in his isolation, to Nature ; and Nature is. 
marvellous comforter to those who can appreciate her consolations and her en- 
dearments. He threw aside his books; they had long ceased to afford him 
amusement or instruction ; he abandoned his sister to her solitary home. She 
scarcely seemed to mark his absence, save when it interfered with the clock- 
work regularity of the little household ; and he rushed away to the forest depths, 
and flung himself down beneath the shadows of the tall trees, and thought until 
thought became madness; and then he seized his gun, and pursued the game 


through the tangled underwood, until, in fatigue of body, he forgot his bitterness} 


of soul ; or plunged once more into the sunshine, an¢ paddling his boat into the 


was too good a housewife not to appreciate such an assistance to their slender 
means ; bus suddenly this recourse, upon which she had begun to calculate in 
her daily arrangements, failed her all at once ; nor could Elric, when questioned 
upon the subject, offer such reason for his defection as tended to satisfy her 
mind. With the true perception of a woman, she felt there was a mystery.— 
Where could Elric spend the long hours in which he was daily absent from home ! 
and with whom! 

Suddenly a suspicion grew upon her, and a deep crimson flush overspread her 
usually pale cheek as she began, with a beating heart, to take a mental survey 
of her distant neighborhood. 

“Tt cannot be the grafine Rosa,” she murmured to herself: « for although 
Elric could row to the schloss in three hours, he could not return in the same 
time against the current ; nor would the proud countess encourage him: he is 
too poor. No, no—it cannot be the grafine Rosa. Baron Kadschan’s daugh- 
ter !—Equally impossible. Elric has no horses, and there are five long leagues 
between us. Constance von Hartheim ’—Still more improbable. She is to 
take the vows next year in Our Lady of Mercy. Poor, too, as himself, and 
as noble. No, no, her family would not permit it. And we know none other ! 
Unless, indeed, the dark-eyed daughter of the Burgomeister of Nienburg. But 
I am mad—he pare not !—I would rather see him stretched out yonder in the 
death-valley.” 

The eye of the proud countess flamed, and the deep red glow burned on her 
cheek and brow; she clenched her slender hands tightly to zether; and her 
breath came thick and fast ; but she soon controlled her emotion, and whisper- 
ed to herself with a bitter laugh, which sounded stangely in that silent room, 
« No, no, he pare not !"—T'o be Continued. 


THOUGHTS ON LATENT HEAT. 


BY PROF. JAS. J. MAPES. 


at the School of the Mechanics’ Institute. It happened to be the visiting-day 
of the school committee ; and the chairman, it seems. on such occasions ad- 
dresses the pupils upon some abstract theme of science, in what he calls “a 
simple manner.” I shrewdly suspected, however, that this ‘‘simple manner” 
was intended for the adults present as well as for the children; but whether in- 
tended for one or for both, I am so pleased with his familiar illustrations of La- 
tent Heat, that I thought them worthy a place in the Knickerbocker, and I pro- 
ceed therefore to transcribe them from a few rough notes which I made on the 
occasion. 

‘In reading,”’ said the chairman, in effect, “‘ we are often confused by the at- 
tempts of = & to show their erudition, rather than to explain abstract facts. 
I shall therefore render my explanations as simple as possible ; and to those who 
do not already understand what is meant by Latent Heat, the simplicity of man- 
ner will not I hope prove objectionable. The instrument called the thermome- 
ter is used as a measurer of heat, but this instrument can only be applied to 
measure present heat ; it cannot measure latent heat. Latent Heat, as itsname 
implies, is not sensible to the touch, nor is it available for any che >‘cal or me- 
chanical purpose ; and we require the aid of Natural Philosophy even to prove 
its existence. Its presence cannot be elucidated without distinctly changing its 
character and condition. 

To explain in what manner the existence of latent heat may be proved, it is 
only necessary to say, that substances contain heat in proportion to their bulk, 
without any reference to their weight, ‘Thus, if ten cubic inches of air be com- 
pressed to the half of one cubic inch, it becomes red hot thereby. The con- 
cussion pocket-light used some twenty years since, being a small cylinder, clos- 
ed at its lower end, and fitted with a piston, in which is inserted a small piece of 
punck,{affords a light by forcing down the piston; the air which is elastic, is 
eompressed to one hundredth of its natural bulk ; and the latent heat contained 
in the ninety-nine hundredths compressed, becomes present heat in the one hun- 
dredth of the bulk remaining, rendering it red hot, and setting fire to the punk. 
When the piston is again withdrawn, so that the air expands, if done slowly, the 
punk pres out ; because the capacity for receiving heat, as latent, is again re- 
newed, and it robs it from the nearest hot object, the punk; but if suddenly 
withdrawn, the punk remains on fire, and the air is compelled, on re-expanding, 
to get its supply of latent heat from other surrounding objects. 
* A similar phenomena is observable in the manner in which a country black- 
smith lights his fire. He takes a piece of cold iron, which we suppose to mea- 
sure a cubic inch, and hammers it repidly on his anvil, until he compresses the 
rticles so as to measure but ninety-nine hundredths of a cubie inch. Thus the 
atent heat of the one-hundredth compressed, becomes present heat to the nine- 
ty-nine hundredth remaining ; and it is when thus hot that he ignites a match 
with which he lights his fire. 
‘The Indian performs a similar operation, when by the rubbing of two pieces 
of wood on each other he causes them to take fire. The simple theory of their 
operation is, that if we examine the surface of the wood with a powerful micro- 
scope, we will find it to contain millions of infinitesimal cells. All these cells 
are filled with globules of air : and at each rubbing, each globule gives out its 
latent heat, which heat is received by the wood, and each cell re-fills with a por- 
tion of air, which at the next rub g:ves out its portion; and thus the accumu- 
lation of these quantities of heat causes the wood to take fire ; proving that 
latent heat becomes present whenever you rob it of its sieeping-place. The 
grinding of a knife on a grind-stone, and the consequent stream oi fire, is due 
to the compression of ultimate particles of metal, abraded from the knife, the 
compression of which particles causes sufficient of the latent heat of the 
metal to become present heat, to render the infinitestmal portions red hot, and 
consequently visible. So great was the liberation of latent heat in Ericcsson’s 
— engine that the cylinder was melted and the machine thereby rendered 
useless. 

“ Some substances are capable of receiving present heat, and ‘putting it to 
isleep,’ or rendering it latent. Ice regisiere thity tush degrees by the thermo- 
meter ; and if a vessel filled with ice be placed over a fire until it be melted, it 
will still register thirty-two degrees. If a similar quantity of fuel to that used 
to melt this ice to water be burned under it after it is water, it will raise it to 
two hundred and twelve degrees, or cause it to boil. The question naturally 
occurs, what became of the quantity of heat liberated from the first charge of 
wood burned? The answer is simply, it was absorbed by the ice as it expand- 
ed in becoming water ; and will be given out again whenever the same portion 
of water be re-converted into ice. 

& When two fluids of different specific gravities are mixed together, they will 


t make the bulk of both, although they contain the weight of both. If sul- 
phuric acid, which is much heavier than water, and boils at six hundred and 
twenty degrees Farenheit, be mixed with water which will boil at two hundred 

twelve degrees Farenheit, you will have in bulk as a result only three-quar- 


centre of the s waged war upon the finny tribes that peopled it. His re- 


fun, when laden with these spoils, was always welcome to the countess, for 


ters of the measurement of both, This decrease of bulk lessens the capacity 


I had an opportunity a short time since of witnessing an interesting exhibition — 
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of the mass to contain heat ; and thus the latent heat of missing quarters be- 
comes present heat, and is sensible to the touch. Sometimes it is difficult te 
heat metals sufficiently to cause them to become fluid or to melt ; when twe 
metals of different specific gravities are heated together, they combine, and the 
latent heat given oft from the consequent diminution of bulk, assists to keey 
the mass fluid. Thus platina, which cannot be melted by the hottest blast- 
furnace, melts readily if heated in contact with a very minute portion of 
lead. 

« Another class of proofs of the existence of latent heat embraces the facts 
connected with the capacities of, bodies for heat, by enlarging their bulk ; for. 
from the same course of reasoning that latent becomes present heat, by dimi- 
nishing the bulk of the body, anpen heat will be received and rendered latent 
by any body, the bulk of which is increased. If we wet the head with alcohol, 
and then fan it rapidly, the alcohol becomes an aecriform body, and consequent- 
ly increases in bulk some thousand times. Its capacity for heat is thereby 
increased ; and it seizes it from the nearest hot object, the head, thus ren- 
dering the head cool. And in this manner local fevers are aften removed. 

“In the East Indies it is common to form ice by evaporating ether from the 
surface of the water. The great increase of bulk from the ether so suddenly 
robs the heat from the water as to render it ice. This experiment can be readi- 
ly made in this manner: Fill the bulb at the lower end of a thermometer-tube 
with water ; wrap tow on the outside, then dip it in ether, move it rapidly in 
the atmosphere for a minute, tear off the tow, the bulb will be found to contain 
a ball of ice. In hot elimates water is cooled for domestic use in unglazed 


earthen vessels, called ‘ monkeys.’ They are partially porous, and thus a minute’ 


portion of the water is continually oozing through to the surface. If these 
vessels be placed ina draft of air, or swung on the end of a rope attached to a 
tall tree, the evaporation of water from the outside will abstract the heat from 
the contents of the vessels, and render it palatably cool. Water in a pitcher,| 
es in a window where there is a strong draft of air, surrounded with a cloth 

ept continually wet, will become cool. A ‘refreshing shower’ is a very com- 
mon phrase; and it arises from the fact, that when Nature is covered with a 
minute film of water, its evaporation cools all surrounding objects.—Anicker- 
bocker. 


MEMOIRS OF AN OLD SAILOR. 


|which we,were bound ; but upon this subject the poor General was so extreme- 
ly ignorant that he did not even know whether Bombay or Madras was situated 
on the Malabar or the Coromandel Coast, or, in short, anything as to the real 
position of either of the three Presidencies. Fortunately, however, the General, 
being fully sensible of his own deficiencies on these points, and of the immense 
.mportance of his acquiring some knowledge of the country, in which he was 
lestined to perform an important in the theatre of war, then raging in the 
Upper Provinces, had brought with him a few of the best publications respec- 
ting India, which he studied with great assiduity; and he also availed himself 
of every opportunity to acquire information from his shipmates, many of whom 
were able and willing to give it ; so that, by the time he reached Calcutta, the 
General assumed the command, in the absence of the Commander-in-Chief, 
without any discredit. Such, however, was his habitual economy, that, on first 
landing, he could hardly be prevailed upon even to purchase a palanquin,—an 
uticle about as common mA necessary in India as an umbrella is in England ; 
ind when the Governor-General gave a dinner at Barrackpore, in honour of his 
urival, the dinner was kept waiting a considerable time for the principal guest, 
ind whilst all eyes were anxiously watching the long and beautiful avenue lead- 
ing to Calcutta, in momentary expectation of his arrival, a carriage, drawn by 
bullocks, and used only by the natives, named a hackery, was seen slowly ap- 
proaching, which, to the astonishment of all present, at length drew up at the . 
chief entran~e of the mansion, and the General descending from it, made his 
entree ints the drawing room with the most perfect composure. 

It was noi long before the General had to join the army in the field. There, 
indeed, the Weneral was in his element,—no one more brave and more useful as 
a second in command, and none more fortunate in prize money. Gold mohurs, 
pagodas, and rupees rapidly accumulated, and were hoarded ; so that, ina short 
time, the transport of this large quantity of hard cash from place to place was 
attended with so much trouble, expense, and risk, that his Aide-de-Camp ven- 
tured to suggest the expediency of procuring bills for the amount on some res- 
pectable agency house at Calcutta, for safety and convenience, as also witha 
view to a handsome rate of interest for the deposit, which in those days ranged 
from 8 to 12 per cent. per annum. 

“ Bless me,” replied the General, “you are right—I never thought of that 
before. Let it be done immediately.” 

But to return from this digression to the Diana's voyage, I must not omit the 


( Continued.) 

In August, 1807, 1 was appointed to the command of the Hon. East India’ 
Company's ship Diana, bound to Madras and Calcutta; but on her arrival at) 
Portsmouth, the rendezvous for all Indiamen, during the war, prior to their final, 
departure from England, I found the destination of a part of the India flect as 
sembled there, to have been hastily altered, for the purpose of carrying out 
troops to the West Indies. 
In consequence of his change, the parties who had engaged for their 

to India by those ships were directed to be received on board the other part of 
the fleet, among which was the Diana ; thus causing great embarrassment to 
all, and to us in particular, as we had already our proper complement of passen-, 
gers. In compliance, however, with the Company's orders, we instantly set, 
about enlarging our accommodations for the reception and comfort of those who, 
chad been thus summarily transferred to our care ; and, with this view, we laid) 
in extra stores, and such a large quantity of live steck that the Diana resembled) 
Noah’s Ark rather than an ordinary vessel. But as the wind and weather, at) 
the commencement of our voyage, proved propitious, and as every day's con- 
sumption lessened the quantity, the incumbrance was not attended with so much 
inconvenience as was anticipated ; and passengers soon get reconciled to a su- 
undance for the table. Notwithstanding, therefore, the voyage to Madras. 
occupied nearly five months,—no uncommon period in those days, when ships. 
necessarily sailed in fleets, and, as was the case with us, without touching any-) 
where, except at Madeira,—and notwithstanding our daily dinner party at the! 
cuddy table were forty in number, besides ten in a cabin below, matters went on) 
so smoothly on board, that I recollect but one unpleasant occurrence worth no-| 


ticing. 
Lout.-General C—— and myself were taking an extra glass of wine, after! 
every one else had retired from the table, when we observed two military offi- 
cers fighting on the quarter-deck. The General instantly started from his chair, 
and having separated the combatants, gave them to understand that they were! 
to consider themselves as under arrest, until their arrival at Madras, when a’ 
court-martial would doubtless be held on them. This prompt proceeding on the’ 
_part of the General had the desired effect of preserving peace for the remainder 
of the voyage, when the threatened court-martial was held; and the officer who 
gave the first blow was cashiered, whilst the other, who provokedy the blow by. 
an insult, got off with a reprimand. 
This allusion to Lieut.-General C—— reminds me of some anecdotes respec-| 
ting him, which, as they do not affect his moral or military character, I may per-| 
haps be excused for apa Parsimony was his foible, which sometimes led) 
him to act inconsistently with his rank in the Army and his station in society, 
though —— without his being sensible of such inconsistzncy ; and, in- 
deed, in all other points, he was deservedly respected as a good soldier and. 


\|the chase was discontinued, under the unpression that her progress had been » 
|jpurposely impeded, with the intention of cutting off the rearmost ship of the 


'|mast, tearing off several of the iron hoops, and scooping out bits of the mast in 


circumstance of our having fallen in with the French frigate Piedmontese, of 
44 guns, to the eastward of the Mauritius, when Admiral ry, who had charge 
of the fleet, threw out the signal fora general chase; and, strange as it may 
appear, it is no less true, that the whole of the Indiamen, as well as the Admir- 
ul’s ship, continued to gain upon the frigate until she was within gun-shot, when 


fleet during the night. She was, howevér, subsequently captured, after a severe 
action, by, I think, the St. Fiorenzo frigate, of 38 guns, near Ceylon. 
On passing the Coromandel Coast, the fleet hove-to, off Tranquebar, while 
the Admiral sent a boat on shore, and took possession of the town and fort- 
cess in His Ma‘esty’s name, pursuant to a treaty for its cession by Denmark. 
During our detention at Madras, I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Roebuck, 
who were celebrated for their hospitality and agreeable manners. Amcoag their 
resident guests were two young unmarried ladies, of about the same age, and 
who appeared to have formed an attachment to each other, but who, on the de- 
ayes of the Diana for Calcutta, were separated, never, I fear, to meet 

he lady we left behind became celebrated in after-life by her courage ey 
ness during the disastrous campaign in Afighanistan, and by her talents as its 
historian ; and still more by being the wite of the most celebrated of its heroes 
—Sir Robert Sale, who, I am sorry to observe by this day’s Gazette (24th of 
Feb., 1846), has at length gloriously fallen in the service of his country at the 
bloody battle near Ferozepore. The other lady referred to had the humble fate 
of becoming my wife during our stay at Calcutta, soon after which event, we 
jsailed out of the Hooghley, for England, with a more moderate number of 
jsengers than we had carned out. On our return to Madras, we were joined te 
nine other Indiamen, which had assembled there for convoy ; and, after a short 
delay, the day of our departure was fixed by our worthy Commodore, Capt. Fer- 
rier, of His Majesty's ship Albion, of 74 guns ; but about 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing of that day, we were awoke by an awful clap of thunder, which was followed 
by a crash, and a noise of something heavy falling on the deck. On reaching 
the quarter-deck, I found it covered with splinters, but the full amount of da- 
mage could not be ascertained until daylight, when we discovered that the elec- 
tric fluid had struck the main topgallant-mast-head, which, after shivering it and 
the main topmast in pieces, had passed, in a spiral direction, down the main- 


various parts, until it reached within six feet of the deck, when it fortunately 
branched off towards the ship’s side into the sea, taking with it a piece of her 
gunwale : | have said fortunately, as, had the fluid continued its vertical course 
the consequences might have been most disastrous to both ship and crew. Still 
it was a most untoward accident, as the fleet were to sail at 12 o’clock on that 
day, so that scarcely a chance was left of our being able to accompany them. 
But the Commodore having sent an officer on board, with an offer of assistance, 
we eagerly availed ourselves of it, and, at the hour appointed, sailed with the 


man. 

When the General took his in the Diana for Calcutta, to which Presi- 
dency he had been appointed second in command, with every prospect of being 
the Acting Commander-in-Chief on his landing at Calcutta, I accompanied him) 


round the ship, when, after a strict scrutiny of the cabins, and many inquiries as) 
to the cost of each, he fixed upon @ small one, on the gun-deck, abreast of the 
after hatchway, which appeared to me so unsuitable for him, that I forcibly poin- 
ted out its inconveniences, more especially one which in those days, before cer- 
tain improvements in the arrangements of siae cabins had been effected, I sup- 
posed would have been an insuperable objection, as the ship was crowded with) 
young Cadets and other passengers. My arguments, however, had not the) 
slightest effect. This was the cheapest cabin in the ship, and therefore he chose 
it. -He had however, been only a short time subjected to the annoyance 
which I foretold, when a gentleman, who had engaged the iarboard side of the 
round-house, died, but too late for me to dispose of it advantageously before we 
left land, and I therefore took ssion of it for my own use, but imme- 
diately invited the General to e of its accommodation, as a gratuitous guest 
—an offer which was readily accepted, and a most agreeable chum he proved to 


be. 

Notwi ing the General was intimately connected with several high fami- 
lies in England and Ireland, strange to say he would seem to have received 
and seen a great Pol. -gpocuad ve but little knowledge ways 
of the world, on of the world itself. r 

One of the first subjects that naturally fell under -discussion at the dinner ta- 
ble of the Diana, was the historical and geographical position of the country 


lcountered one of the most awful hurricanes that was ever experienced by a ship 
that did not actually founder. 
one who never witnessed such a storm an ad 
three days and nights of its continuance, the sound resembling more a succession 


breach over the ship, emp Bop’ thing moveable overboard. 


without distinction of persons, employed in pumpi 
masts, securing guns, or in some other work essential to the 
Owing to the impracticability of getting into the hold, through the volume of wa- 
ter constantly lodged on the gun-deck, a great part of the tune was 
owt food, or a drop of fresh water: and such was the thirst of the men at the 
pumps that they could not be prevented from occasionally swallowing the bil 

water as it ascended from the well. In short, our situation was so degloniie, 
that, had it not been for the foriunate discovery of a few dozen bottles of fresh 
water, in a locker of the great cabin, which was served out to the men at the 
pumps in wine-glasses, the probability is that we should have all perished from 
ex 


fleet, with all oe repaired : and here I am reminded that, had Capt. Har- 
ris’s invention of lightning-conductors been brought into use in my younger years, 
this, and other accidents recorded in these memoirs, would, in all probability, 
ve been avoided. 

On reaching the latitude of 10 deg. south, and longitude 80 deg. east, we en- 


It is impossible to convey to the mind of 
equate idea of its fury during the 


f peals of th r, or cannon, than wind, whilst the sea made a continuous 


nearly the whole of this period the passengers, officers, and crew, were, 
or baling, cutting away 
ety of the ship. 


During 


withe 


haustion, although there was an abundance of this precious beverage in the 
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Notwithstanding the fore-mast, mizen-mast, maintop-inast, and bowsprit, had 
been cut away in succession, we were, at the close of the third day, left with 
seven feet of water in the hold, and four feet on the gun-deck, abreast of the 
main hatchway, and frequently with three out of the four pumps choked at a 
time ; whilst, to add to our consternation, two 12-pounder guns were adrift on 
the gun-deck, threatening at every lurch to burst open some of the ports. The 
windward side of the round-house at length became the only habitable cabin in 
the ship, where, consequently, all the passengers—ladies and children, as well 
as qontintinle—tvens assembled, with the exception of my wife, who, up to this 
time —being in hourly expectation of her accouchement—had remained in her 
own cabin, on one side of the great cabin below, into which the water had now 
penetrated. 

At her earnest request I had at the commencement of the hurricane, solemn- 
ly promised to make known to her our real position, if at any time I should be- 
lieve the ship to be in imminent danger of sinking, and now the critical moment 
had arrived when, after a consultation with my Chief Mate—a thorough sea- 
inan—it was agreed that every expedient had been exhausted, and that nothing 
short of a miracle could keep the ship afloat another hour. I therefore commu- 
nicated this painful intelligence to my wife ; and to rescue her from immediate 
death, I had to remove her, with the aid of two active sailors, through the steer- 
age to the round-house : on reaching the door of which, without shoes or stock- 
ings, she was thrown, by a violent lurch, from one side of the ship to the other ; 
but, most providentially, she escaped unhurt, and at length was safely deposited 
on a couch among the assembled passengers, some of whom were in tears, others 
stupefied with terror, some screaming, others praying, some clinging to each 
other for he!) or consolation, though evidently in despair of obtaining either. 

In the midst of this distressing scene my wife, who was, undoubtedly, the 
most composed of the party, had put the question to me whether the mainmast 
could not be cut away to whuch, after a short pause, I replied, “« No: nor would 
it be of any avail if it could. But if the foremast could be got rid of, it might 
help to buoy the ship up for a time: and as whilst there is life there is hope, | 
will make the attempt.” Accordingly I went on deck, when I found my excel- 
lent Chief Mate at his post, exposed to all the fury of the pitiless storm, but 
without daring to budge from his position, lest he should be instantly washed), 
overboard. I asked him, however, his opinion as the practicability of cutting 
away the foremast, to which he replied, “I fear, Sir, that every man will be 
washed overboard in the attempt; but as the worst that can befal us is being 
drowned a little before the others, it is worth the trial.” But my friend Bow- 
man had searcely time to express this sentiment ere a circumstance occurred 
which I shall explain, in order the better to enable the reader to form some con- 
ception of the fury of the tempest at this awful crisis of our position. 

Shortly before the hurricane had commenced the foretop-mast rigging had been 
well set up, and, at the time [refer to, the topgallant-mast, of course, was struck, 
and not a bit of canvass loose ; consequently, the bare spar alone was exposed 
to the wind : nor had the ship, comparatively, much motion, as, in consequence 
of her being waterlogged forward, she rose but sluggishly to the sea. Under 
these circumstances, te it never occurred to me as possible that the topmast 
could be carried away : but the fact was otherwise, as, on looking in that direc- 
tion, we observed the mast to be gradually bending, by the force of the wind, 
until it snapped, just above the cap, when it dropped, with all its appendages, 
over the side, to leeward, where it hung suspended by the head of the fore- 
mast, operating, as it were, like a lever in pressingthe ship down forward. Un- 
der these circumstances, therefore, it became more necessary than ever to get 
rid of the foremast, if possible. 

Suffice it then to say. that volunteers for this perilous service were soon found, 
and that, notwithstanding Bowman's melancholy forebodings, the trial was made 
with success, as, aided by the violence of the wind, the lower mast soon yield- 
ed to the streke of the axe, and followed in the wake of the topmast. Now, 
however, the difficulty occurred of getting rid of the wreck, as it lay alongside 
in a frightful and dangerous position ; but from this difficulty, also, we were 
most providentially extricated. I say providentially, because, so far from its 
having been effected through any exertions of our own, it was effected in de- 
spite of those exertions, as, had the intrepid fellow wha, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, went on the bowsprit to cut the forestay, succeeded in his object, it 
could not have been accomplished by any human means ; whereas, by the strain 
on the stay, the wreck was gradually drawn forward sufficiently to admit of the 
ship drifting to leeward of it, when the strain increased to such a degree that 
the bowsprit also gave way, and thus the whole of the wreck passed to wind- 
ward of the ship, without occasioning the slightest injury to the hull 

The relief from this heavy pressure, at the extremity of the ship, forward, was 
immediately, and so sensibly felt, as to instil fresh vigour into the hands at the 
em ; and but a very short period had elapsed ere the fury of the tempest 

gan to subside. So miraculous, indeed, was the change, that in another hour 
it became perfectly calm. Well, then, may the Psalmist say,— 

“« They that go down to the sea in ships, and do business in great waters ; 

These men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep ; 

They Bn unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their 

tress ; 

For he maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still.” 

The scene which now presented itself was comparatively lovely, although, in 
reality, it was neither agreeable nor altogether free from danger ; the Prophet's 
prediction, as it applied to ourselves, no* having, as yet, been fully carried out : 
for the ship became a helpless wreck on the water, exposed to every surge of 
the sea, so that “ the waves thereof were far from bemg still.” On the con- 
trary they had greatly increased in height, owing to the abrupt cessation of the 
contending elements, which caused her to roll most awfully. 

And now as she rose on the mountainous billow, every eye was employed in 
sweeping the ocean around us, in search of the fleet, but in vain ; for not a ship 
could be discovered throughout the visible horizon, which naturally gave rise to 
the most melancholy forebodings. 

We next paid attention to our immediate necessities for the supply of food, 
which we scarcely tasted during the previous three days of the hur- 
ricane ; and a solitary pig having been found swimming in the gally, which was 
nearly full of water, the unfortunate animal was within an hour converted into 
pork-chops ; when, in the absence of plates, knives and forks, fingers were sub- 
stituted by the officers and passengers, as they sat squatted in a circle on the 
deck round the large pewter dish which contained their frugal repast, devouring 
it with an eagerness and gout utterly indescribable. But, disgusting as such a 
meal might appear to “‘landsmen who sit at home at ease,” to us it was “ a feast 
for the gods,” and cheered our drooping spirits, which still needed support. 

Our losses, in the shape of food alone, were sufficient, under other circum- 
stances, to have made the heart sick ; for nearly the whole of the live stock had 
been wasbed overboard, or otherwise destroyed. About 150 Bengal sheep, 30 
pigs, 4 cows, 3 calves, 8 goats, and many hundred head of poultry, had disap- 


. The cabin stores, too, were for the most part destroyed ; as were also 
the medicine-chest and the seamen’s chests, together with their contents : nor 
was our position, in other respects, apparently less distressing. 

After an anxious scrutiny of the charts, no friendly port appeared to be within 
our reach ; the nearest towards the east was Bencoolen, which at that season 
of the year was difficult of approach, and but ill calculated to afford the relief 
we stood in need of. ‘Towards the west was the Mauritius, then in ssion 
of the enemy. ‘To proceed direct to the Cape was an undertaking which, from 
its great distance, seemed hopeless ; although, upon further consideration, that 
appeared to me to be our only safe course : and, luckily, I was supported in 
this opinion by my friend Bowman. Moreover, upon a closer inspection of our 
resources, many formidable difficulties in the way of this great undertaking 
were obviated. In short, our position proved to be far less desperate than we 
had anticipated ; as, on examining the state of the hold, the water-casks and 
salt provisions, as well as our store of rice and spirits, were found to be unin- 
iu , whilst the quantity of each was considered to be sufficient for the voyage. 

ye had also a large stock of spars, which had fortunately been well secured be- 
fore the storm, together with spare sails, canvas, and cordage in abun- 
dance ; and, above all, we found our position to be on the verge of the south- 
east trade-wind, which was fair for proceeding to the Cape ; whilst the season 
for entering Table Bay was favourable. 

Having, then, given these matters all due consideration, I called a meeting 
of the officers and principal passengers, when it was unanimously resolved to 
steer direct for the Cape ; and, as an encouragement to the ship’s crew to exert 
themselves to the utmost, a subscription was immediately set on foot, with a 
view to replace the lost chests and clothes on our arrival at the Cape. 

Seven hundred pounds were accordingly raised in the course of a few min- 
utes ; and no sooner was this announced than the men gave three hearty cheers, 
and declared their readiness to perform every duty required of them. 
never was an engagement more faithfully fulfilled ; but, in spite of their inde- 
fatigable exertions, we were eleven weeks in reaching the destined port, after 
suffering numerous privations. 

Nevertheless, I consider this to have been one of the happiest periods of my 
life; and such would seem to have been the general sentiment, judging from 


ithe many cheerful countenances and the unanimity which prevailed on board. 


COLONEL REID'S THEORY OF STORMS. 

But before I proceed farther with my account of this voyage, I shall offer a 
few remarks on the origin of these dreadful hurricanes, and the best way to 
avoid them. J have seen Lieut.-Colonel Reid’s work, entitled ‘The Law of 
Storms. Indeed, I was some time after its publication, one of a Committee 
appointed, under the authority of Government, at the Cape of Good Hope, to 
investigate the Colonel's theory, with a view to ascertain more particularly 
how far it might be rendered available at sea, soas to enable the sailor to avoid 
or to escape from a hurricane. And I confess, that in this light, the result of 
that investigation did not altogether prove satisfactory to my mind ; although 
the theory is certainly very ingenious, and fully entitles its author to the re- 
ward bestowed on him—namely, the Government of Bermuda. 

I agree with the Colonel that hurricanes have a progressive as well as a rota- 
ry movement, although I cannot admit that they are invariably progressive ; 
at least, to any great extent; otherwise they would assuredly be me with at 
sea much oftener than they are, rendering navigation infinitely more dangerous 
than it is. Neither do we differ materially as to their origin ; whilst as to their 
ordinary track, that can only be satisfactorily tested by experience. But 1 con- 
fess that I cannot comprehend how the knowledge of these particulars will en- 
able the sailor to avoid a hurricane, or, if overtaken by one, to escape from it. 
How is the sailor, forexample, to know whether the favourable wind, which 


has sprung up, is the precursor of a hurricane? or on what tack he is to sail, in. 


order to avoid its influence! or, if once within its range, which tack will enable 
him to escape from it (as assumed in the theory to be open to his choice)? 
when as I know, from experience, that, once within the range of a hurricane, 
no sail can be set without its being instantly blown out of the bolt rope ; and 
when the ship’s course will be sixteen points from the wind, or, according to 
the sea phrase, dead to leeward, let her head point whichsoever way it may, 
These are unquestionably important queries, which the theory does not solve, 
and which cannot be answered satisfactorily without a few preliminary remarks, 

The marine barometer is so valuable an instrument to the sailor, as affording 
an index of those dreadful hurricanes which prevail within the tropics, espe- 
cially in the West Indies, the China Seas, the Bay of Bengal, and that part of 
the Indian Ocean comprised within the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Mauri- 
tius, that I think any information, tending to elucidate its advantages, must be 
interesting. Every one is aware that the barometric rise or fall of the vuick- 
silver depends upon the progressive density or rarefaction of the atmos- 
phere, due allowance being made for the adhesive properties of the tube. But, 
although this may be sufficiently evident to the commonest observer, it is cer- 
tain that these variations are often so minute, and depend upon so many hid- 
den causes, as to be frequently unaccompanied by any visible change of the 
weather. It is a well-known fact, that the barometer undergoes very little va- 
riation throughout the region of the tropics, unless when under the influence of 
an approaching hurricane ; or rather when, as I should say, the atmosphere is 
injprocess of an excessive degree of rarefaction. If, therefore, I am right in 
thinking that hurricanes are caused by some excessive rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere—no matter how accounted for—it follows that any considerable fall 
of the quicksilver, within the tropics, must be the best, if not the only, indica- 
tion of a hurricane, on which the sailor can safely rely ; and that, therefore, he 
will do well on all such occasions, let the weather be what it may, to make 
every possible preparation to meet it, without halting to reason upon appear- 
ances, or to theorize on the direction it may take, with a view to the best tack 
for the ship to get out of it, For,as Dr. Franklin observes, in his Treatise on 
Electricity, “It is not of much importance to know the manner in which na- 
ture executes her laws; it is enough if we know the laws themselves. So it 
may be said, that whatever may be the immediate cause of the barometric 
fall, provided we are aware of what is to follow, we are furnished with all the 
requisite information, to enable us to guard against the consequences ; and as 


this knowledge is not to be acquired solely by the study of any theory, however 


ingenious, I am desirous that others should benefit by my experience ; believing, 
as I do, that the warnings of this infallible monitor have been too often fatally 


slighted, and knowing, as I do, that they were all but so slighted in the Diana, 
Because, forsooth, that part of the ocean to which these remarks more immedi- 
ately reply, is commonly sailed over without the slightest symptom of a hurri- 
cane, or because the quicksilver remains nearly stationary throughout this large 
portion of the voyage to and from India, is it, therefore, reasonable to infer that 
the barometer is useless? On the contrary, is not the fact of its general steadi- 
ness, at or near the same point, except when under the influence of an ap- 
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, 
proaching hurricane, the circumstance which, of all others, particularly enhan- 
ces its value? 

In high latitudes the eye of an experienced seaman will prove a tolerably 
correct substitute for a barometer. But the tropical hurricane frequently gives 
no other indication of its approach, than that which this instrument affords. 
Every man, therefore, in command of a ship, who has any regard for the lives 
entrusted to his care, should carefully watch the barometric fall ; and if, at any 
time, within the tropics, it should prove to be considerable—though there may 
be no symptom of a tempest, either in the appearance of the sky or on the sur- 
face of the water—let him rest satisfied that his only safe course will be to do 
that which he would wish to have done, but cannot do when once the tempest 
has commenced—put his ship in a fit state to encounter it. This then is the 
practical view which I take of the Theory of Storms—at least, of tropical] 
storms—so far as it affects the question of avoiding a hurricane ; and the 
soundness of which I shall hereafter endeavour to establish, by a reference to 
cases in point, which have fallen under my own observation. : 

But with respect to the query, How the sailor is to escape from a hurricane, 
when once within its range’ all I have to suggest is (provided it be such an 
one as I encountered) let him cut away his masts as fast as he can ; pump 
away as long as he can; and leave the rest to Providence. But the sailor wi'l 
probably reply by another query: How aim I to know that the hurricane I am 
about to encounter will prove such an one as you encountered?! a question | 
cannot satisfactorily answer, without reverting, for a moment, to the Theory of} 
Storms. I agree with Colonel Reid, that all tropical hurricanes are nothing 
more or less than whirlwinds although, in some respects, they may difler from 
whirlwinds in high latitudes, especially those on éerra firma; but there are 
some features of a tropical hurricane, which the Colonel has either omitted to 
notice or which he does not think belong to it. For example: in accordance 
with the notions I have imbibed on this abstruse subject, I should say, as be- 
fore intimated, that a tropical hurricane is generated by an excessive degree of} 


atmospheric rarefaction, occasioned by some extraordinary local accumulation} 


of the electric fluid, which is known to abound, more or less, throughout the 
tropical regions, the atmospheric circle within which the hurricane is comprised, 
being, more or less, rarefied, according to its extent; the least amount of rare- 
faction being at the confines of the circle, and the greatest at the centre, to- 
wards which, consequently, the wind blows direct from every point of the com- 
pass, until it reaches the vortex, where alone it assumes the character of a 
whirlwind, or hurricane, which is more or less dangerous, according to the ship's 
distance from its centre. 

A tropical hurricane, in short, to me very much to resemble the char- 
acter of whirlpools, one of which I have already alluded to, as — fallen 
within my own observation, in the Straits of Bally, to the eastward of Java ; 
on which occasion the ships of the fleet were, at first, slowly impelled directly 
towards the centre of the whirlpool, until they reached the confines of the vor- 
tex, when they assumed a rotary movement, which increased in speed as they 
approached the centre, and again diminished as their progressive movement 
carried them beyond the confines of the vortex. 

Assuming then the theory, I have here ventured upon to be correct, it is ev- 
ident that the only safe course for the sailor to pursue, on observing any unu- 
sual fall of the quicksilver (if within the tropics) is, as before intimated, to 
heave his ship to, and prepare for the forthcoming storm ;. for if, in his eager- 
ness to avail himself of a fair wind, he should scud before it, it is clear—on 
whichsoever side of the circle he may be—that every mile he advances will 
take him so much nearer the vortex. Nor is it any refutation of this theory, to 
argue that many a ship has scudded through a hurricane unscathed, although) 
it may be a sufficient evidence of the fact, that the hurricane she was in was 
not such an one as I encountered, or rather, | should say, that it was not a hur- 
ricane, but merely a common gale of wind ; it being an absurdity to call that a 
hurricane which any ship can scud through unscathed, knowing, as I do, from 
dear-bought experience, that, if it were really a hurricane, to scud at all, even 
under bare poles, except for a short time at its commencement, is impossible. 

But to return from this digression to the Diana, which we left im her forlorn 
condition, with only the main-mast standing, in a dead calm, and8eleven weeks’ 
sail, as it proved, from her destined . Luckily the main-yard was saved, 
together with the main-mast, and with the sail on it ; and still more luckily, 
on the following morning, a breeze sprung up, which proved to be the 
south-east trade-wind, “a sufficiently strong to give the ship good aon 
way, with the main-sail alone, whilst we were busily at work in making and 

tting up masts, yards, sails, &c.; so that by the time we had reached the 

Be of Mauritius, we made comparatively a respectable appearance under 
our jury-masts. 
hen off this island, we fell in with a ship-of-war that occasioned us no little 
fright, as from her position and mancuvres we conjectured her to be an ene- 
my ; and, consequently, had the prospect before us of incarceration in a -French 
ison, which, under the government of General De Caen, in that island, was 

t little preferable to the fate we had just escaped from. It was soon after 
noon that we first saw this stranger to leeward, upon which we hauled our 
wind, and continued so until near sun-set ; when, finding that she continued to 
gain on us and that there was no chance of escape, thought it advisable to 

ve our fate decided before dark ; and therefore put the helm up, and bore 
down within hail of her. “ What ship is that?” was the first question put to 
us, and in such plain English we could not be mistaken. She proved to be His 
Majesty’s ship Leopard, of 50-guns. Thus all our gloomy apprehensions of a) 
French prison vanished in a moment, giving place to an excess of joy, at the 
thougl.:s of receiving every aid and assistance from a British man-of-war, 

ich our dis situation demanded and entitled us to expect. I[ am, 
however, ashamed to say, for the character of the British Navy—which no 
man can more highly a jate than myself,—that our reception by the Leo- 
pard was anything but kind. : 

Although she had that very day left her station off the island, and was on her; 
return to the Cape, my earnest solicitations to be allowed to keep company wi 


lencountered off the Western | 


to you, and to say, that he is aware of your situation, and that, notwithstandi 
the squadron under his command is not sufficiently supplied with anchors 
icables, should you require any, you shall have them.” 

I learnt also from the Lieutenant, that the Leopard having arrived some lit- 
tle time before the Diana, the circumstance of her having fallen in with us, to- 
gether with our distressed situation, was necessarily reported to the Admiral, 
who was so much displeased with the conduct of her Commander on the oe- 
casion, that he was deterred from sending him again to sea in search of us, by 
the consideration that it would be a punishment inflicted on the ship's company, 
rather than on himself ; but that he did immediately send a frigate to sea for 
that purpose, which, however, must have passed us unobserved : and such was 
the kind interest the Admiral took in our safe arrival—as his nephew informed 
me—that on the Diana making her appearance in the Bay, his eye being fixed 
on her, as she approached the anchorage, he turned towards the Commander of 
the Leopard, who was standing by his side, and said-—*« I think, Sir, that the 
sight of that ship must make this one of the happiest days of your life.” 

Neither was this act of kindness, on the part of the Admiral, confined to the 
offer of anchors and cables, as, soon after we landed, and were comfortably 
quartered, in an old friend’s house, whose kindness on the occasion I have never 
forgotten, he called and intimated, that as long as we remained in Cape Town, 
his carriage would be at the service of my wife ; and to show that this was no 
vain compliment, | must add, that the carriage was at our door within an hour 
after he left us. 

We found all our fleet safe at anchor in Table Bay, with the exception of the 
Lord Nelson, Experiment, and Glory neither of which ships has been seen or 
jheard of since : a catastrophe the more distressing to us, asmy wife's only sis- 
ter, With her husband and two children, were passengers in the Glory. 

Four other ships of the fleet, including our worthy Commodore, it appeared, 
had been in more or less danger of rome Death The late Admiral Ferrier, as 
good a seaman as ever put foot on the deck of a ship, and who, as already ob- 
served, commanded the Albion, 74, on the occasion referred to, was, with five 
feet of water in the ship’s bold, under the necessity of cutting away all her three 
topmasts, throwing overboard her upper-deck guns, and one of the anchors, and 
after the hurricane, of flapping her hull together with hawsers, in order to pre- 
|vent her sinking. ‘Two of the fleet, however, had escaped with but little or 
‘no injury, a circumstance which brings me to one of the “ cases in point,” be- 
fore alluded to. 

These two ships, it appeared, from a comparison of the journals, were, during 
the hurricane, considerably to the windward of the rest of the fleet, they hav- 
ing hove-to, at, or rather before, its commencement, and whilst the others were 
jseuddmg : thus corroborating the theory which | have advanced, as to the dan- 
iger of scudding on such occasions. Moreover, with a view to show within what 
jnarrow limits the hurricanes are commonly confined, (I suspect, that the more 
severe the hurricane, the more narrow are its limits,) I must not omit to men- 
tion the extraordinary fact, that of the°two ships in question having been, during 
pee part of the third day, without a breath of wind, notwithstanding the tem- 


pest was raging so furiously with the Diana, as to deprive us of every hope of 
ape. 
The second “case in point,” alluded to, was the fate of four Indiamen, which 


lin the following year, 1809, formed part of a fleet, under convoy of the late Lord 


Exmouth. 

These ships were observed by his Lordship at the commencement of a hur_i- 
cane, to be scudding together, whilst the rest of the fleet were lying-to under 
bare poles, soon after which they were lost siggt of: and not one of the four has 
ever been seen or heard of since. 

During our detention of about a month at the Cape, we had, of course, our 
hands full of work. 

On our arrival in Table Bay, I purchased the masts, yards, and sails, of a con- 
demned American ship, and substituted them for those we had brought with us, 
after our losses by the hurricane. 

While the ship's company were thus employed, the Diana was at anchor, 
jabreast of an English frigate, commanded by Capt. Corbett. a celebrated disci- 
plinarian in those days, who was some time afterwards killed in a desperate ac- 
tion with a French frigate, off the Mauritius. But, as he was, with all his faults, 
a talented man, and a thorough seaman, we were not a little flattered by the 
compliment he paid us nefore we left Table Bay, in stating that he had closely 


|watched our proceedings while shifting our masts, &c., and that he was contident 


it would have puzzled many a man-of-war, to perform the same work equally 
well, and within the same space of time. 

Certain it is, that we did not detain the fleet an hour, as we all sailed together 
at the time appointed, but not under the orders of our worthy old Commodore, 
Captain Ferrier, the Albion having been so much shaken in the hurricane, that 
on her arrival at Table Bay a survey was held on her, when she was condemned 
to be broken up and her crew to be transferred to the different ships of the 
squadron, some of which were much in want of men. But Captain Ferrier pleaded 
so hard to be allowed to take his ship te England, that the kind-hearted Admiral 
consented ; but upon condition that she should keep in company with the Power- 
ful, another 74, which he proposed also to send home. 

My poor old and much esteemed friend, the Captain, it is true, succeeded in 
getting his ship home, but it was a narrow escape, as, had the Powerful not 
sent on board some extra pumps and other assistance, during a gale they 
rere she would in all probability have foun- 

ered. 


her were wholly di ed ; and she left us to our fate, notwithstanding, at 
my second interview with her Commander, | had offered to supply him with all 
the salt provisions, rice, and spirits, he might require, the want of which articles 
was the only plea assigned for his leaving us. e followed, however, in hi 
wake, and fortunately succeeded in eee Ae Cape not long after him ; and 
now for the honour of the British Navy, I 
side of this picture, premising what is due to the officers of the Leopard, that 
they sy. ised with our tings, and sent us a few fowls, &c., w 
On our approach to the anchorage in Table Bay, we were boarded by a man- 
of-war’s boat, when a Lieutenant made his appearance on the quarter-deck, 
accosted me as follows : 
' « Tam desired, Sir, by my uncle, Admiral Bertie, to present his 


know what to make of us, and 20 wonder, as owing to the great consump- 
on of water and provisions during the voyage, and the loss of nearly all our 
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We too met with a gale off those Islands, which separated us from the fleet, 
and we had, consequently, to find our way home as best we could,—no easy te 
matter in those days, when the Atlantic was intested with privateers, any y 
one of which might easily have captured us, as the Diana was still under ; 
jury-masts, (although of a larger size,) with ports caulked in, and, of course, i / 
the guns useless. In short, we were very fortunate, for when within a v 
day’s sai] ot the Channel we saw, at daylight, a ship on the weather-bow, } 
with a brig in tow, which, from her subsequent manauvres, I had no doubt ' 
was her prize, as, whilst I was looking at her, she cast off the brig and cros- 
sed us ahead, evidently with a view to reconnoitre. a 
That she was a ship of war, there could be no doubt, so I rapidly turned ? 
jjover in my mind the part | ought to perform at such a critical moment; 
}jand being aware that fighting such an enemy, if she was one, was out of the 
question, and that running vm would, in all probability, be equally fruit- : 
less, whilst, if she were a friend, no harm could be done, I resolved to put : 
| a bold face on it ; I therefore called the hands out to make sail in chase, " 
which was no sooner done, than the stranger put about and returned to the ‘ 
brig, which she again took in tow. It was now clear that the “ ruse” had ; 
ucceeded, for whether friend or foe, it was evident that he was puzzled to 4 
| | | 
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dead weight, consisting of sugar and saltpetre, which had been melted and 
pumped off during the hurricane, we were very light, and consequently, 
looked very large, which, added to the effect of the jury-masts, probably 
giving vs the appearance of a man-of-war that had been dismasted in ac- 
tion or in a storm. But however this may be, the fact is, that the stranger 
made off as fast as she could, with the brig in tow, whilst we ran after her 
firing a gun occasionally, as if with a view to bring her to, but, in reality, 
dreading all the while least we should get up with her, which we were ac- 
tually doing rather too fast to be agreeable, But, as I have often said be- 
fore, astern chase is a long one, so it fortunately preved on this occasion, 
for, as luck would have it, we did not get quite near enough to be identified 
as a merchant-ship, and night having at length set in, the lights were put 
out, and the course was altered, after which we saw nothing more of her. 

On our way up Ckannel, we met with an easterly wind, which occasion- 
ed us to put into Plymouth Sound, when! called at the Admiral’s office 
and reported my recent adventure to the secretary, who informed me that 
my “ friend” was a well-known ship-privateer of congiderable force, that 
had done more mischief to our trade than any vessel out of France, during 
the war; that they had been long in search of her, but that she sailed so 
fast, they had never been able to catch her. ‘* However,” added he, “in 
ae of your information, we shall in all probability have another 
t 

A WOLF CHASE. 

During the winter of 1844, being engaged in the northern part of Maine, 
I had much leisure to devote to the wild sports of a new country. To none 
of those was I more ; »ssionately addicted, than to skating. The deep and 
sequestered lakes of tiiis northern state, frozen by intense cold, presents a 
wide field to the lovers of this pastime. Often would I bind on my rusty 
skates, and glide away up the glittering river, and wind each mazy stream- 
let that Jowed on towards the parent ocean, and feel my pulse bound with 
the joyous exercise, It was during one of these excursions that I met with 
an adventure, which event at this period of my life, 1 review with wonder 
and astonishment. I had left my friend’s house one evening just before 
dusk, with the intention of skating a short distance up the noble Kenne- 


bec, which glided directly before the door, The evening was fine and clear.|) 


The new moon peered from her lofty seat, and cast her rays on the frosty 
pines that skirted the shore, until they seemed the realization of a fairy 
scene. All nature lay in a quiet which she sometimes chooses to assume ; 
water, earth and air, seemed to have sunk into repose, I had gone up the 
river nearly two miles, when coming toa little stream which emptied 
into the larger, [ turned in to explore its course. Fur and hemlock of a 
century’s growth met overhead, and formed an archway, radiant with frost- 
work. All was dark within, but I was young and fearless, and as I peered 
into the unbroken forest that reared itself to the borders of the stream, | 
laughed in very joyousness. My wild hurrah rang through the silent woods, 
and I stood listening to the echo that reverberated again and again, until 
pp hushed. Occasionally a night bird would flap its wings from some 
tall oak. 

The mighty lords of the forest stood as if nought but time could bow 
them. I thought how oft the Indian hunter concealed himself behind these 
very trees, how oft the arrow had pierced the deer by this very stream, and 
how oft his wild hallo had rang br his victory. I watched the owls as 
they flitted by, until I almost fancied myself one of them, and held my 
breath to listen to their distant ON 

Suddenly a sound arose, It seemed from the very ice beneath my feet. 
Loud and tremulous at first, until it ended in one wild yell. I was appall- 
ed. Never before had such a noise met my ears. I thought it more than 
mortal, so fierce, and amid such an unbroken solitude, that it seemed a fiend 
from hell had blown a blast from an infernal trumpet. Presently I heard 
the twigs on shore snap, as if from the tread of some animal, and the blood 
rushed back to my forehead with a bound that made my skin barn, and | 
felt relieved that 1 had to contend with things earthly and not spiritual 
mould. My energies returned, and | looked round me for some means of de- 
fence. The moon shone threugh the opening by which I entered the fo- 
rest, and considering this the best means of escape, | darted through it like 
an arrow. "Twas hardly an hundred yards distant, and the swallow could 
scarcely excel my desperate flight; yet as I turned my head to the shore | 
could see two dark objects dashing through the underbrush, at a race near- 
ly double that of my own. By their great speed, and the short yells which 
they occasionally gave, 1 knew at once that they were the much aorniad, 

ey wolf, 
= had never met with these animals, but from the description given of 
them, I had but little pleasure in making their acquaintance. Their un- 
tameable fierceness, and untiring strength, which seems a part of their na- 
ture, render them objects of dread to every benighted traveller. 

‘** With their long gallop which can tire, 
The deer hound’s hate, the hunter’s fire.” 

they pursue their prey, and nought but death can separate them. The 
bushes that skirted the shore flew past with the volocity of lightning, as I 
dashed on in my flight. The outlet was nearly gained; one second more| 
and J would be comparatively safe, when my pursuers appeared on the bank 
directly above me, which here cose to the heightof ten feet. There was n 
time for thought, so I bent my head and dashed madly forward. The wolves 
sprang, but miscaleulating my speed, sprang behind, while their intended, 
prey glided out into the river. 

ature turned me towards home. The light flakes of snow spun from 
the iron of my skates, and I was some distance from my pursuers, when their 
fierce how! told me that | wagstill the fugitive I did not look back, I did 
not fee! afraid, or sorry or glad; one thought of home, of the bright faces 
awaiting my return, of their tears if they never should see me, and then 
every energy of body and mind was exerted for escape. I was perfectly at 
home on the ice. Many were the days that I spent on my good skates, 
never thinking that at one time they would be my only means of safety. 
Every half minute an alternate yelp from my fierce attendants made me 
but too certain that they were in close pursuit. Nearer and nearer they 
came; I heard their feet pattering on the ice nearer still, until I fancied) 
I could hear their deep breathing. Every nerve and muscle in my frame 
was stretched to the utmost tension. ms 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance in the uncertain light, and 


my brain turned with my own breathless speed, vetstill they seemed to hiss} 


forth with a sound truly horrible, when an involuntary motion on my part, 
turned me outof my course. The wolves close behind, unable to stop, and 


lshaggy breasts were fleeced with foam, and as they passed me their eyes 
glared, and they howled with fury. The thought flashed on my mind that 
by this means I could avoid them, viz: by turning aside whenever they 
came too near, for they, by the formation of their feet, are unable to run on 
ice except ina straight line. 

I immediately acted upon this plan. The wolves having regained their 
feet sprang directly towards me, The race was renewed for twenty yards u 
the stream ; they were already close on my back, when I glided around son 
\dashed directly past my pursuers. A fierce yell greeted my evolution, and 
the wolves slipping upon their haunches sailed onward, presenting a perfect 
picture of helplessness and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a hundred 
yards at each turning. This was repeated two or three times, every mo- 
ment the wolves getting more excited and baffled, until coming opposite 
the house, a couple of stag hounds, roused by the noise, bayed furiously from 
their kennels. The wolves taking the hint, stopped in their mad career, 
and after a moment’s consideration, turned and fled. I watched them until 
their dusky forms disappeared over a neighbouring hill. Then taking off 
my skates, wended my way to the house, with feelings better able to be 
imagined than described. 


ONWARD STILL. 


Onward, brothers ! though we ’re weary,— 
‘Though the way seems long and dreary ; 
Pause not now to view the 
Flinch not ! flinch not! at the last ; 
each heart 
‘o take a part, 
‘Till the is 
Onwafd ! onward still ! 
Onward ! fora nation’s eyes 
Are fixed upon us now ; 
men with doleful cries, 

And men of thoughtful brow ; 
Famished women,—tears are stealing 
Down their pale cheeks, as they’re kneeling 
By their babes, and madly pra 
That God who gave, woul take away 
Their infants ere the coming day. 
England’s sons, ye have the power ! 
Britons! help us in this hour ; 

Place your shoulders to the wheel, 

Help us, for a kingdom’s weal, 

Manfully, with tongue and pen,— 
‘Truthfully, as honest men. 

God helps those who help themselves.” 
Will ye, then, like stupid elves, 

Carelessly 

Stand tosee, . 

With folded arms, the «misery 
That time is weaving in his woof, 
Whilst ye coldly stand aloof ; 

Nor lift a finger to assuage 
A nation’s pain! What! would ye ban 

Yourselves with deathless infamy, 

And desecrate the name of man ? 


Onward ! let no | heart 
Be ranked band,— 

Coward minds, that take no part 
For the cause in hand : 
Cased in soulless apathy, 
Talking of “ consistency.” 
Human souls may die for bread, 
What care thev,—if they are fed! 

Still toil we 

Faithfully, 
Firm to win the victory— 

Onward ! onward still ! 


Men of powerful intellect, 
Cheer us on our way,— 
Many noble ones of earth, 
Lend their genial ray ; 
With our right 
Comes our might, 
Truth o’er error must have sway ; 
Soon will come the glorious day— 
Onward ! onward still !- 
Onward, brothers ! though we’re weary,— 
Onward, though the way be dreary ; 


Nerve each heart 
Totake apart, 
Till the rubicon be passed— 
Till the goal be reached at last— 


Onward ! onward still ! Exav. 
THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY THROUGH, 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.* 


as the invasion of Germany by the first Cesar, attended the King of Sax 
on his late fiving visit to Queen Victoria, and rapid gallop through her Briti 
dominions. ‘The Court Physician found many things, if not all cy so very 
different from the country which he had previously imagined or read of in 
(books, that he considers his enl and corrected views of England likely to 
prove acceptable both to those who have already seen, and to who may 
preparing to visit, this wonderful island of ours. But first he gives a brief 
account of the progress through Belgium ; and, being a physician, as well as a 
man of science, a politician, an admirer and critic of the Fine Arts, and a philoso 
pher, he sets out, after “ the old Hippocratic method,” by observations on 
the soil, air, and water of Britain, and particularly on its salt-water: the sea, 


* In the year 1844. By Dr. C..G. Carus, Physician +o his Majesty the Ki 
of Saxony, and Privy Counsellor of the Medical De 


as unable to turn, slipped, fell, still going on far ahead, their tongues were 
Jolling out, their white tusks glaring from their bloody mouths, sheie dasky 


June 13; 


Dr. Carus, a thorough German, though he claims a Roman descent as oh. _ 


t. Translnted 
IS. C. Davison, B.A., Octavo, pp: 991. London : Chapman & Hall.) 
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with ite numerous bays and inlets, having, he believes made it the country 
ich it is. 

The King and his suite travelled to London by the South Eastern railroad, 
diverging ittle to see the country. Of the scenery of Kent and Sussex it is 


ing the course of our drive the of the country was mild and 
beautiful, notwithstanding the dark cloudy sky. ‘The road was chiefly skirted 
by pasture or meadow-land ; the country diversified with neat farm-houses, cot- 
tages, fields, all prettily enclosed—occasionally large parks, numerous oaks of| 
a roundish form, and quantities of ivy hanging thick and luxuriant on the 
road, which, though a cross-road, was in all respects kept like a highway. 
We had frequent views of long lines of hills covered with wood, and then again 
wide green plains traversed by brooks, at one of which, too, we saw a gentle- 
man employed in the favourite English amusement of angling. 
This was on the way to Buckhurst, the seat of yen: Kou RY iam the 
first obtained a ing glance of the me de chateau of England. 

a seven o'clock oe aan at Buckhurst, the seat of Dord Delawarr. 
Our road lay, for a considerable distance, through a park—properly speaking, a 
kind of wood of oak and beech ; and at length the small country-seat began to 
glimmer through the boughs of a wide-s ing oak. The house itself is built 
in an ornamented lo-Gothic style. our arrival, servants in rich liveries, 
and with powdered hair, conducted us immediately to our respective apart- 
ments, which were cheerful and replete with comforts. The whole character! 
of the house breathes of simplicity, combined with the highest degree of con- 
venience. Towards half-past seven o'clock, we assembled in the drawing-room, 
and I gladly renewed the acquaintance which I had formerly made with this 
amiable family, whom | had attended as a physician in Dresden, and with whom! 
I was on the most friendly footing. A rich and cheerful dinner soon followed, 
and afterwards all returned to the drawing-room and the neighbouring library, in, 
and to hear some music from the ladies. 
of ily. 
Among the foreign books in the library neither Goethe nor Schiller was found. 
Next morning they visited Lord Amherst at Knowle, which raised yet higher 
the Doctor's ideas of ish wealth and ificence. The approach led 
through groups of grand old trees and beautiful cultivated glades : 
then comes the old castle itself, with its towers, and turrets, and walls 
covered with luxurious ivy. As we alighted flowers were strewn on the way, 
and, preceded by numerous servants im rich liveries, we ascended the steps and 
entered the ancient family hall, hung with ancestral portraits, and adorned with 
a huge chimney-piece ;—the members of the house and their guests, who had 
arrived before his majesty the king, were already assembled. 
We were next shown over the spacious rooms of this remarkable old seat. 
The objects of interest which it certams are very numerous ; galleries with 
beautiful old woodwork, richly ornamented chimney-pieces, and ancient furni 
ture; among which were some pieces of t splendour, tables, covered 
with plates of silver, and moreover a whole , together with a looking-glass 
and two small side-tables, of solid silver, and adorned with rich arabesques ; 
there were, besides, a vast number of portraits, and other pictures of no par- 
ticular value. In addition to this, we must mention the ornamental old Gothic 


grandiose, that they might have served as a model for Paul Veronese’s famous 
picture of the ‘ Marriage at Cana, in Galilee,’ and which it was impossible to 
cease contemplating and admiring.” 

Yachting, and the expensive establishments of the English gentlemen 
who are fond ot this amusement, was another new feature to the German 
physician; and the system was seen in the utmost perfection at Cowes 
from whence a little pleasure voyage was made, in a well-appointed yacht, 
which the Doctor found charming, and which he describes quite poetically. 
We can only look within. The /atitude is the entrance of the Channel be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and the mainland :— 

** At twelve o'clock we went down into the cabin of this very elegant 
jvessel to lunch ; this was properly my first meal on board an English ship, 
and, therefore, important to me. [| found everything so poetical under this 
glazed cover in the%middle of the cabin, in the pretty little saloon, illamined 
by the sun from above, and tossing about upon the waves. From this sort 
ot existence, with all the comforts which social life can bestow, and yet 
entirely free from every other connexion with society, this swimming upon 
the connecting bond of union of the earth, and by this very means the power 
of enjoying the beauties of the most beautiful coasts—I can well] understand 
how love of the sea may become a passion, and can conceive the origin, 
therefore, of a yacht-club. We had several sorts of excellent cold meat, 
sherry, and some large potatoes, probably dressed for the sailors; every 
thing was so different from our ideas, and was eaten with such an appetite. 
We also conversed on many subjects with the officers. One in particular 
attracted my attention by something delicate and amiable in his manners ; 
| learned that he was from Geneva, was called Prevost, and was a relation 
of my acquaintance, the naturalist, Prevost. He related to us, among other 
things, some anecdotes of the yacht-club, in whose club-house we had slept 
the night before. He told us, for example, that one of the members, a Mr. 
Akers, had had the handsomest yacht in the club built (we saw her after- 
wards, the Bridliant,) for about £30,000, and only went on board the ves- 
sel, perhaps, once or twice a year, because the sea did not agree with h'm ; 
his joining the club was thus merely a whim, which, however, assisted him 
to spend an income of some £42,000 a year. 

The King and his suite got to London ; bat dinners at Buckingham Pal- 
ace seemed commonplace after what we have seen; except an entertain- 
ment at Windsor, where the Emperor of Russia was present, and which 
his physician said was unsurpassed even in St. Petersburgh. 

in the metropolis, Dr. Carus, who, though lodged in the Palace, was not 
sotmuch hampered by courtly etiquette as his royal master, nade excellent 
use of his tiine, and contrived to see a great deal. Of course, it is not in 
the familiar sights themselves, but the way in which they, and every thing 
else, strike an intelligent foreigner that the interest of his narrative is found. 
Thus of the monuments and stacues it is remarked :— 

Occasionally, monuments are no doubt, erected to persons whose deserts 
are small enough; and hence the commou saying with respect to that of the 
Duke of York, whose statue is elevated upon a very lofty column, ** that 
he was no doubt placed so high iu order tobe completely out of the reach 
of his creditors.” 

The Zoological Gardens were a continual feast to the Doctor. Of other 


bay-windows, the beautiful vistas into the park, and then, again, collections of|jscenes it is said: £9 
Chinese birds and other rarities brought home by Lord Amberst yy On this sunny eve the Regent's park was full of walkers; it is for the 


&c. The most in ing of all, however, in my estimation, was the air of 
antiquity which breathed throughout the whole ; recalling the great romantic|| 
times of England, and giving deep umpression of a istorical exist- 
ence 


At two o'clock, the whole party met for lunch in the drawing-room, on 


bers of the same family which had enjoyed allthe pomp of nobility before the 
reign of Elizabeth, and in a room hung with the 
cestors, whose arms were embla: on 


most part uniform, and the broad pieces of green turf with fine, short and well- 
rolled grass, form by far the most attractive of its charms. Places of public re- 
freshment, coffee-gardens, and the like, without which a German can scarcely 
form an idea of a promenade, do not exist here, at least in the places frequented 


by good society. This is quite to my taste, as among us the most delightful 
the ground floor; and I can truly say, that as I sat down at the cich table, pl 
adorned with massive plate, and decked with flowers, and around me the mem-| 


laces are completely destroyed by being made assembling places for smoking 
cigars and drinking beer. . . Every possible means is adopted to save 
room, and this crowding and pushing together of the living renders it daily more 


portraits of a long line of an- {difficult to find places of sepulture for the dead. ‘The grave-yards in and imme- 
in the tall Gothic windows, I/jdiately around London are nearly all filled, and a company is being formed in 


felt asif I were in a dream, and found myself transported into a scene before! shares for the construction of cemeteries at some distance from the city; it 
the age of Shakspere ; and times and things me A ard by flired before my/|/forms a part of their plan to fix the cemeteries in districts pty which rail- 
Ambherts 


mind. At the conclusion of the entertainment, 
mencing, “ Ladies and gentlemen,” &c. 


rose, and com-||roads pass, in order to afford facilities of sending out trains of dead bodies to 


their final resting-place. Oh, Sir Jacques! what stuff is here for deep, sad, and 


This was one view of England. That which followed is not less remarka-||melancholy reflection ' Such a train with coffins behind a locomotive ! What a 
ble,—Redleaf being as sharp a type of the present age of England, as is||mode of proceeding to the house of rest for all living, with more than the rapi- 


Knowle of its past and existing aristocratic grandeur :— 


The name of the gentleman who owns the mansion is Wells. He has made 


an immense fortune in India, by ship-building, and now lives in this beautiful 
place alone, in digni 
choice trees, plants, and pictures. He isa friend of Landseer, the pamter; and 
his collection contains many admirable pieces by that artist. 
' But we shall not go over the catalogue of the pictorial riches of Mr. Wells, 
who, besides the originals of several of Landseer’s best paintings, possesses 
many good pictures by the Dutch and Flemish masters, and, among a host of 
modern pictures, one or two of Wilkie’s. 
On the way to Brighton, the traveller was reminded of Italy, both by the) 
style of the buildings and the luxuriant vegetation of the trees—by the ever- 
n oak, the yew, the holly, the masses of ivy, and even the fig-trees—with| 
the mild air, the views of the sea, and the people rome their occupations out 
of doors. The “build” of the people was, however, different from the Italian, 
but “ still with a more intellectual appearance.” A Court Physician of Dres- 
den, who has moreover travelled, has a prescriptive right to talk of pictures and. 
to criticise works of art; but though Dr. Carus does this with knowledge and) 
discrimination, his ivy-mantled old castles will be found more attractive. Arun- 
del was a fine specimen : 
Narrow winding staircases and tha midst of the ivy ; 


The large and splendid shops in Regent- street, with their enormous plate 
glasses in gilt frames, are truly magnificent exhibitions! The perpetual 


retirement, surrounded by a tasteful collection of}/movement and life in the streets, at once so wonderful and exciting! When 


{ think of Paris and compare it with London, it now leaves on my mind 
the impression of a small town ! 
Dr. Carus visited all the great establishments in the metropolis for the 
cure of insanity, and also Hanwell. His observation is ever the same: they 
all appeared adinirably planned to ensure the safe and comfortable keeping 
of the patients, but not as if conducted for the removal of their malady. 
The reiterated remark is surely worthy of attention. 
From the pen of Dr. Carus we have a series of portraits of our leading 
statesmen, of which we select two, in preference to his gorgeous painting 
of the proud keep of Windsor, or the sketch of the bustling and character- 
istic race-course at Ascot As to these, most of us have made up our minds 
while there is still some differences of opinion on the historical pieces :— 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Completely the representation of an old soldier ! Stiff, halfdeaf, buteheer- 
ful; it is easy to beseen that he must have been what is called a well-built, 
jhandsome man. The formof his head, as well as that of his face, is princi- 
pally long, the anaes a the skull not very remarkable, the front and baek por- 


small and low-roofted chambers, here and there visible, were pointed out as be- 
ing formerly the apartments of Queens. The view. was most extensive 

ing. stretching far and wide over forest, and hill, and sea; and from the 
‘summit of one of the ivy-mantled towers, there is to be seen half the wall 
the fallen cornor rooms, with its Gothic windows, as if so disposed to form the’ 
materials of a pictuce. ‘There is also something mysterious connected with the 
ruined castle, according to the old traditions ; owls mast always be preserved! 
in the edifice ; and there, indeed, at the bottom of the ancient tower, sat sev 
horned and screech-owls, which, disturbed by the intrusion, bristled up thei 
feathers, and caused their eyes to sparkle. A net stretched across the 


_ served to keep them in their domicile, where they are constantly fed, and, w 
‘necessary, renewed.” 


English ladies were sometimes seen as i as the castles. The Mar- 


_ -chioneas of Douro was found the model of majestic and Juno-like beauty ; 


at a dinner at Portsmouth, is another specimen 


a4 


tions rather high. — hair is quite white, and he has rather toomuch for his 
age, particularly ina country where baldness is more common than elsewhere. 
sockets of his eyes are wide, und it is obvious from his appearance that he 
is tobe ed rather as a man of eyes than a man of eare, on which remark the 
history of his life offers the best commentary. | saw him generally in uniform, 
and decorated with many orders. He still rides, and was at the head of his 
zegiment at the. review; and although the windows of his residence were 
wanes «Renta he still appears a favourite with the people, for wherever 
he makes his appearance, the cry “ Hurrah for the old Duke” is general. 
man t fifty years of age—of figure, powerfully made, and rather 
full; the form of his head nin engl. whole, valle for breadth than 
height. The relation of the three portions of the brain so far as I could judge 
from @ cursory view, somewhat prevented, too, by a considerable quantity of 
hair, tolerably harmonious ; the middle part of the head low, as is usual 
heads of « broad form. The countenance expresses much firmness, joined 
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with a decidedly prosaic appearance, but great sound common sense. In con- 
versation with crowned heads, the expression, with all its firm reserve, passes 
readily to a smooth tone, and his bodily attitude easily assumes the same ex- 
ression. His language is, however, lect, comprehensive, and well expressed. 
enever I had the opportunity of seeing him, he was dressed in black,} 
with white neck-handkerchief, and without any orders. 

Sir Robert Peel possesses and lives in a i t house, situated on the 
banks of the Thames, and richly adorned with a vast number of paintings, se- 
lected with the best taste. In the evening, there was a large soiree, to which, 
not merely a great number of diplomatic persons and members of the aristo- 
cracy were invited, but almost all the distinguished menof learning and artists 
in London. The whole suite of apartments was thrown open, and! divided my 
time between reflections and observations on all the notabiities on and within 

“Among the living notabilities, | here met the Bishop of Norwhich, presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society ; Professor Buckland, the Oxford geologist ; 
Hooker, the botanist ; Faraday, the celebrated chemist; and Sir John Her- 
schel, tue astronomer, and his sister, who renders him such valuable as- 
sistance, both in making observations and culculations ; the directors of the 
British Museum, Dr. Clark, and others. It was a subject of great regret to 
me, not to have made Landseer’s acquaintance; I only heard ot his being 
present when it was too late. 

‘*Thispelection of persons for his soiree, on such an occasion, did great hon- 
or to Sir Robert Peel’s judgment und taste. 

We need not go over the catologue of Sir Robert Peel’s best pictures, nor 
yet, follow our German guide through the public or private galleries of 
London A midnight visit to Printing House Square is more tempting ; but 
even that shall be resisted, save the concluding reflection ; 

‘* Those fugitive sheets now rule the wo:ld—the profound study of a sin- 
gle great intellectual work becomes more and more the property of the few. 
whither does this wheel of time run!—up or prank is he that is able 
to come to a full and sound conviction upon this important subject. 

But London must be left and before its wonders were half exhausted. 
Cambridge was the next point of note on the northward route ; and its liv- 
ing and departed worthies are commemorated. Woburn Abbey was the 
next station ; and then we have Hardwicke Hall, Catsworth with its gilt 
gate and Haddon Hall. But these ducal places need not detain us ; though 
the remarks made on quitting the scenery of the Peak, and after having 
seen a good deal of England are worth quoting, as embodying a made-up 
opinion : 

“ Having now seen many of the level and many of the mountainous parts 
of England, I mustexpress my conviction that much of what has been indi- 


cated to me as beautiful and picturesque, is by no means deserving of such 
great cemmendation as it has received. There are abundance of pretty vales, 
green meadows, and beautiful trees ; of everything which can rejoice the 
eye in the midst of a moderate and peaceful existence ; but beauties of a 
higher character, beauties which of themselves are sufficient to attract 
travellers from foreign countries for the purpose of seeing them—do not 
exist. The real beauties of England are to be found in connection with that 
element on which her power is established—the sea. 

The King of Saxony and his suit, who were great economists of time, 
and who seem to have laid their plans admirably, now cut across, examined 
the workshops of Birmiugham and its marvellous manufactories, looked at 


Leamington, and at Kenilworth and Warwick castles, Stratford-on-Avon,) 


and Oxford, One paragraph we copy, which has its moral :— 
* There igan old hospital for twelve aged women in one of the narrow 
lanes of Coventry, which is singularly picturesque. It is built of wood, 


very low, and with its carved beams reminds me forcibly of the old wooden} 


churches of Norway. Both the foundation and the structure must be very 
old, and it ought to be carefully drawn and preserved before it falls to pieces 
from age. [entered one of the old rooms, which was low and dark, and 
very badly lighted by small lattice windows; a miserable bed, a couple ot 
cupboards, and a carved seat, constituted the humble furniture. An old 
decrepit woman, with a severe cough, made way for me on my entrance. 
What an existence !—properly speaking, merely a coffin of somewhat larg- 
er demensions than usual, And yet even here existence was a sort of hap- 
piness, Thus, a picture of the completely stagnant and most limited life, 
makes an altogether singular impression upon a hasty and extended 
ourney. 

‘ Blenheim, and the other seats of nobility, offer little to tempt us; s0 we 
hasten to another region, and another order of English life, the old town of 
Dartmouth, namely, and its maritime population. 

“* We stopped for a few minutes at the town, because the boatmen said they 
required longer oars to pull against the stream, and [ was delighted thus to 
have an opportunity of seeing the manner in which the houses of such peo- 
ple are constructed in these small sea-coast towns Small old houses are 
situated so close on the banks of the Dart, which, like the Thames at Lon- 
don, is here more a branch of the sea than a river, that ladders reach from 
the doors of the houses immediately down into the water. We were taken 
to a landing-place, at which a number of small boats were lying together ; 
the boatmen landed, climbed up the ladders, made some changes in their 
dress, and brought longer oars. They again clambered down into the boat, 
whilst several of their wives standing at the doors kept gazing down with 
curiosity at the strangers beneath. 

“ Every thing around treathes the air of the most peculiar devoted sea 
life. Some boys were pushing about in a yawl, and amusing themselves by 
sailing a small boat with full spread, triangular linen sails, which the light 
wind drove merrily onward, till the boys rowed after, and brought it back 
again, merely to repeat the sport. Large boats also passed us close by ; and 
when one bears in mind, that in such amusements and in such labors o 
the common sailors and boatmen, those mariners are formed with whom the 
fleets of England are manned, by which she carries on her wars, and makes 
distant regions of the world tributary to her sway—these apparently trivial 
things assume a high and significant importance.” . 

The scene now changes to Totness, Liskeard, and the Land’s End. 

‘* Whilst the horses are being ordered and put to, we ramble up the 
street of the little town. It is agsmall quiet place, and yet its intercourse} 
with distant regions of the world is made obvious in many ways. It strack 


_ me with surprise, on passing a shoemaker’s shop, to see a pair of small 
1 


Chinese ladies’ shoes ly 
In what shop in any sm 


a thing be seen. 
“The evening had again become very beautiful, only somewhat hazy 


amongst the variety of wares exposed for sale. 
all town in the interior of the Continent could such 


men, hut women also and boys. It continually recalled Ita- 


n the mules at Naples—and a woman seated between, riding boldly on. 

he boys also ride their ponies with great courage, which, although small, 
are lively, and go at arapid pace. In a word, whether on horseback or 
shipboard, the English know how to get forward. The build of the people, 
too, is here very fine; faces with fine features, and healthy, vigorous chil- 
dren, everywhere present themselves. 

** During lunch my amiable neighbour talked much to me of Scotland, 
which she said she liked better than any place else, and dwelt on her hap- 
py life there with her parents; although in these more bustling scenes, 
amusement and interest were not wanting, she still longed to be again in her 
Scotland. This naiveté, united with the simplicity and openness of the 
whole family, made a most agreeable impression on my mind, Even the 
meal itself partook of the same character of simplicity and sepealiy, 
with its excellent beef, cold meat, green peas, dried potatoes, and excel- 
lent claret and champagne, I found here the kind of manners, neither too 
shy nor too forward, which belongs to no particular nation, but are univer- 
sal, and which cause men to feel as one of the same country, and, there- 
fore, almost immediately at home. 

**We walked a little way from Liskeard early this morning, waiting for the 
carriages to overtake us; and I was obliged, in consequence of not being 
quite sure of our way, to enter the little shop of a Quaker, in order to make 
inquiries. It was interesting to me to havean opportunity of observing one 
of this sect of Christians, who are very numerous in this part of the coun- 
try. The man in his old-fashioned coat, and broad-brimmed hat, looked 
like honesty itself, but dry, and notwithstanding all his Christianity, quite 
devoted to gain. : 
ag‘‘ The character of the country changes more and more as the narrow 
south-west point of England is approached. On the horizon in the west, 
the ocean is already seen, the trees become smaller and of stunted growth, 
and the evergreen oak is of frequent occurrence. The habitations are for 
the most part poor; but stout, portly children run about the roads, and girls 
of fine ruddy complexion often appear at the doors of the huts by the way- 
side, dressed like towns-people, with necklaces, and their hair fixed in locks 

** We then passed through St. Just, principally inhabited by the work- 
people in the various mines and smelting-houses, and were surprised at the 
neat appearance of the houses, and the handsome figures and features of the 
inhabitants, particularly the fulness and freshness of the young girls, re- 
minding me of Ossian's * high-bosomed daughters of Morven.’ ” 

The antiquities of Chester, a classical locality, were more prized by our 
traveller than the manufactories of Liverpool and Manchester, though some 
of the arts practised were found wonderful ; as that of treating ‘* cold iron 
like wood or rather like cork.” Many of the processes detailed, will be 


quite as new to English as to German readers. The general view given of 
the town, and of other manufacturing towns, is not aitractive :— 

‘** Manchester is certainly a strange place. Nothing is to be seen but 
houses blackened by smoke, and, in the external parts of the town, half 
empty, dirty ditches, between smoking factories of different kinds, all built 
with regard to practical utility, and without any respect at all for external 
beauty. In the midst of all this, a pallid population, consisting entirely of 
men who work for daily wages, or of men who pay the wages of daily la- 
bour. The population consists of three hundred thousand, a whom 
are several Germans; but every one of any property has a country-house at 
some distance from the town, and only enters its atmosphere of smoke when 
his presence there is absolutely necessary. At the same time some feeling 
for science and art is not entirely wanting.” 

After Leeds and most of the manufacturing towns had been visited, it is 
said— 

** | could not help being forcibly struck by the peculiar dense atmosphere 
which hangs over these towns, in which hundreds of chimneys are continu- 
ally vomiting forth clauds of smoke. The light even is quite different from 
what it is elsewhere! What a curious red colour was presented by the 
evening light this evening! It is not like mist, nor like dust, nor even en- 
tirely like smoke, but is a sort of mixture of these three ingredients, con- 
densed moreover by the particular chemical exhalations of such towns,— 
The peculiar tint which the country around such a city asssumes, cannot 
be better designated than by the phrase factory tint /” 

The English lakes, the lake country, and the principal seats of the no- 
bility and gentry in that district, made less impression on the traveller than 
might have been expected ; and after passing through Carlisle and the Bor- 
der, and fairly in Scotland, the route to the Duke of Hamilton’s seat lay, 
much of it, through a desolate region, “* barren and waste,” where, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carus, the figures harmonized but too well with the land- 
scape 

“To the right of the road lay a house somewhat larger than usual—but not 
high, and almost flat-roofed, around which a number of men were standing 
with raised umbrellas. This was an assembly of some of the congregations 
belonging to the Free-Church party, who were listening to their Sunday’s 
sermon ; and these individuals had been unable to fiud accommodation 
within the walls. The assembly, thus standing under the rain, presented 


a singular appearance, and reminded us strongly of the early Christians. 
In Scotland, in general, a severe puritanical spirit prevails; and a great 
number of the people have wholly renounced their connexion with 
the Established Church, in order that they may exercise the privilege of 
electing their own ministers, and now denominate themselves the ‘ Free 

“‘ The persons, too, whom we met on the roads, or saw in the houses or 
hamlets, were now of a very different build. They were, for the most 
part, large coarse figures, with wide mouths, melancholy countenances, and 


f| projecting cheek bones ; the eye was destitute of fire, especially in the men, 


who were generally rolled up in a woollen plaid, drawn tight round their 
shoulders, and wore a flat, ugly-looking black woollen we on their heads. 
The figures of the women were somewhat better, and we had the addition - 
al advantage of seeing them dressed in their Sunday clothes—though no 
small number of them went barefooted.” : : 

But the country gradually became softer and richer; and the deepening 
twilight showed the bright glowing lights of numerous iron works on the 
northern horizon. The Duke'and his family were absent ; but the guests 
were nevertheless entertained right royally. Dr. Carus, of course, reports 


on the fine collection of paintings in Hamilton Palace. 
The party were conducted by the factor, Mr. Brown, over the extensive 


park, which affords finer objects than even the galleries and the rich and 
magnificent interior :— 
completely in ruins, 


of Cadzow, now co overgrown 


in the west, The roads were full of life, particularly of persons upon sue He drove us first into the wilder portions of the park, ey te “a 
4, 


baek—not onl, 
ly to my mathd, when I sew a horse witha basket swung at each side—as 


of a rapid stream, also called the Avon, running between rock 
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with trees and creeping plants. This castle formerly belonged to the king 


$ | A variety of tartan fabrics were here submitted to the King and his suite, 


of Scotland, and was afterwards inhabited by the Duke’s ancestors. It was} from which Dr. Carus selected presents for the fair friends who awaited him at 
dostroyed in the wars carried on with Scotland by Elizabeth. All around} Villa Cara, near Dresden. 

was wild and beautitul! magnificent oaks, wild shrubs, and the ruins of the], After enjoying as much scenery and sight as was possible, the pony rested 
tower overgrown with ivy. Deep under the rocks of the castle run the| for a day at Taymouth, on their ERoat route, and were entertamed by the 


yellow waters of the Avon. 
‘* Not far from this forest solitude, commences an extensive hilly distric 


of pasture land, upon which Mr Brown pointed out to us in the distance a again, was th 


large herd of white cattle, some lying, and some wandering over the pas 
ture. These are stated’to be the descendants of a breed introduced int: 


this country by the Romans, and traceable from the time of Julius Cwsar to 
the present. They are here called the ‘ white cattle,’ and the Duke always jer 
keeps a stock of them, amounting to about seventy head. They are in «)) 


sort of half-wild condi*ion, remain all the year round in the open air, or 


the pastures, and under the trees ; and whatever increase takes place above 


the standard number of the herd, is shot vearly.’’ 


The first impressions of Glasgow, entered by its poorest suburb, was very 
unfavourable ; but things brightened by degrees. A very characteristic re- 
mark is made on the custos of the Hunterian Museum in that city, who, io 
exhibiting any thing rare, never failed to mention what it had cost: as, one 
picture, £1500 ; a statue, £2000. This is not peculiar to Glasgow. Even 
the literature, the Doctor ought to know, the price given for copyright is 
always, in England, held to measure, or at least greatly to enhance, the 
value of the work, and not merely to mark the temporary vogue of its au- 


thor. 


‘Marquis of Breadalbane with a repetition of many of the same pageants and 
t| personages that graced the visit of Queen Victoria to the same quarter. Here, 

e Piper, the Highlanders in full costume, Muller, the celebrated 
"|\planist, the satis 97 Sir David Brewster ; ‘‘ a young Campbell,” a relative of the 
Marquis, “a genuine specimen of a vigourous, strong-built, thorough Highlan- 
der,” plaided and plumed in his tartan array ; and “the Hon. Fox Maule, for- 
ly one of the Secretaries to the Treasury,” -‘a humourous, sarcastic per- 
son.” Readers of any fancy, previously familiar with the Queen's visit, may 
‘| easily imagine all this. The scenery and the banquets were magnificent as ever ; 
the other circumstances, somewhat curtailed, and perhaps flattened by repeti- 
tion. Muller probably played as finely, and Professor Brewster talked as well 
as ever; but Mr. Fox Maule did not wear tartans this time, nor yet dance the 
Reel of Hallachan; and this must have shown a falling off between the two 
royal visits. 

“ The King of Saxony had been engaged to make a visit to the Earl of Mor- 
‘ton; and after passing through Perth, Stirling, &c. &c. Dalmahoy became the 
head-quarters while the party remained in Scotland. Edinburgh, which is 
within an easy drive, was examined on different days. But all these details we 
must cut short,(as, though interesting, they contain nothing absolutely new,) in 


The Travelling party proceeded by Lochlomond to Inverary ; and on the order to make room for the rapture with which the northern metropolis inspired 


journey Dr. Carus found all his Ossianic dreams and imaginings realized. 


the worthy court physician. His point of ‘vantage was the castle walls and 


On the evening, when he reached Inverary, after resting at Balloch, his en-| "Tes -— 


thusiasm was at the height; and we think that he has seized the peculiar 


features of our Highland scenery with felicity and striking effect. 


“* We were now all at once deep in the Highlands of Scotland. All that||™et our view ' 


had beer familiar to my youth in the poetic strains of its bards, was now iu 


“Jn truth, Edinburgh is a new phenomenon in the scale of cities. Every 
thing appears original, great, effective. - What a beautiful prospect 
did not think that there was a city which could kindle in me 
those feelings of enthusiasm which the sight of Edinburgh produced in my 


all its reality full before ny eyes. It is truly a most remarkable world, lmind. | ene ag consider Edinburgh the most beautiful and most interes- 


and well worth more than the mere peep into its scenery and peculiarities, 


which alone such a hasty journey renders possible. What a wonderful va- 
riety of scenery has, this day, passed before my eves! mountains of Alpine 
forms—less, indeed, than the true Alps, but with bold and magnificent out- 
lines ; extensive and beautiful lakes, with an immense number and variety 


ting looking city I know; Rome and Naples notexcepted. The peculiar bold- 
ness and imaginativeness of the town, is to me only another proof that reality 
may produce an effect exceeding even the boldest flights of fancy! We 
stood on the hill, beside the unwieldy iron cannon of the fifteenth century, and 
jsaw to the left the blue sea in its wide extent, studded with islands and ships 


of charming islands; narrow and rocky mountain passes, and the glorious| of various sizes ; in front, Calton Hill, the second rocky height of the city, with 
sounding ocean bays! What, however, makes everything characteristic of| its lofty monument, and the commencement of a Doric temple, which completes 


Scotland, and distinguishes these mountains and lakes from those of Germa- 


its resemblance to the Acropolis of Athens ; and, finally, to the right, the old 


ny and Switzerland, does not, properly speaking, lie so much in the form of, town and the mountain, which is geologically remarkable for its considerable 
the mountains, or in the prevalence of the primitive rocks, which are so} |formations of trapp, and is sometimes spoken of by the name of Arthur's Seat ; 


rare in England—in the distinctive appearance of the vegetation, or form 
of the !akes—but in the peculiarities of the atmosphere, half clear, half fog- 
gy, singularly moist, and of a peculiar bluish colour. 

“* This atmosphere surrounds every thing, and clothes nature in the most 
various hues; it penetrates, enlivens, softens, cradles the objects of life as 
in a kind of dream. In addition to this comes in the rare historical back- 
ground to which one is here again continually referred—the mystical veil ot 
obscurity which hangs over the history of ancient Scotland, the barbarous 
clanship of the middle ages, and finally the beautiful person of Mary Stuart, 
the last Queen of the Scots, who, tossed on the sea of passion and poetry, 
was executed by order of the neighbouring Queen. 

Here, for the first time, the peculiar character of Scotland, as I had fan- 


cied it in my early years, presented itself in all its reality to my eyes. A’ 


grayish fog brooded upon the loch, on which numerous fishing-boats were 
riding at anchor. There was a peculiar bluish colour in the distance, a va- 
rying mist was spread around and over the lofty hills, and the sky covered 
with a half-misty and half-cloudy veil, through which the rays of the moon 


shed an uncertain and glimmering light. By the road-side were numerous) 


paak red beeches and oaks, near at hand the ancient castle with its turreted 
walls, and, in the distance, the small coast town of Inverary, with its white 
houses, and a steam-boat just arrived—all this combined to form a charac- 
teristic picture, and producedan eflect upon my mind very differeat from 
any which | had hitherto experienced on the English coasts, in the moun- 
tains of Wales, or on the lakes of Cumberland. 

** About nine o’clock we drew up at the Jnn and Hotel, (as _ it is marked on 
the imposing front of the house in large letters.) Here we met with most 
excellent, and even elegant accemmodation ; and the fried herrings of the 
loch, which are considered amongst the best in-Great Britain, and 1a fishing 


for which numerous boats are employed, turnished no unimportant part ol. 


a late, but I may say a recherché dinner. 


Here, too, the nationa! costume was first seen, and naked feet and legs,’ 


with short kilts. Dr. Carus humourously denominates the topaz-coloured 
waterfalls of the mountain torrents, 4/e-falls and Porter-falls. 
Voyaging on to Statfa and Icolmkill, he relates, though not with perfect ac- 


curacy, some of the floating legends of the country; but all this, and much! 


more, may better be found in the brothers Anderson's “ Guide to the Highlands 
and Islands,” one of the most well-stored and entertaining of modern deserip- 


tive books ; so we shall look to the German traveller only for whet natives can- 


not so well give : 


for example, this introduction to the mountain-dew, 
which took place at i 


vie, a station on the Caledonian Canal :-— 


‘sometimes, from its resemblance to a lion couchant, by that of the Scottish 
\Lion : all this presented a force and an effect of form rarely, perhaps nowhere 
lelse, to be found. When we further consider in the prospect the connexion 
ibetween the old and the comparatively modern town, by means of the enormous 
lwork of the North Bridge, the various Gothic churches, Heriot’s Hospital, and 
‘ithe new monument to Sir Walter Scott, rising like an immense Gothic taber- 
nacle, a panorama is produced such as does not exist any where else on earth.” 
| After this, any thing would seem tame. The King and his suite embarked at 
\Granton, near Edinburgh, in a steamer for Heligoland; and as they departed 
immediately after the king had attended the Catholic chapel, on a Sunday, they 
| ‘seem to have been seriously apprehensive of a furious John Knox stoning for 
|| Sabbath desecration. The doctor states— 
|| “It had not escaped our notice, that our intention of setting outon a Sunday 
jjhad been taken ill by the Scots, who are very puritanic in their notions of the 
| |fespect due to the Sabbath day. A paragraph had even been inserted in the 
‘paper on the subject, and it would have been disagreeable if any public de- 


| monstration on the part of this very irritable nation had disturbed the close of 


| our pleasant journey. ‘The excellent arrangements of our ambassabor, however, 
|;and the continual presence of Lord Morton, prevented any unpleasant occur- 
jrence.”” 

! We could venture, on our own responsibility, to assure Dr. Carus that there 
|\was not the smallest danger of annoyance ; and would warn his countrymen, 
||when they come among us, against mistaking an officious newspaper para- 
|\graph for the voice of a nation. 

|, ‘The narrative, of which we have endeavoured to give the reader a sketch, 
\closes happily ; the King, on reaching Dresden, being surrounded and welcom- 


i} 


jest European communities. 


r 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


Visit of General Tom Thumb to the St. Katherine's Dock. —On Thurs- 
day morning, much amusement was caused in the St. Katherine’s Dock, by 
\\the visit of General Tom Thumb. He was driven to the dock in a cab, and 
| was smuggled in unknown to the gatekeeper, by his conductor, who in the 


« After dinner, the landlord brought in a bottle of genuine Scottish whiskey— first instance, conveyed him on board the New York packet ship, Prince 


that nectar of Scotland, the preparation of which Landseer has represented in a 
spirited painting, well known from its numerous engravings. It is nothing but 
very strong corn brandy, strongly impregnated, however, with the characteris- 
tic smell of turf, which is to be fi 


| Albert, when he went through part of his performance, to the great delight 


ofthe crew. One of the sailors, however, gave much offence to the Gene- 


\\ral, by taking him up and putting him in his pocket. He next visited the 


in all Scottish dwellings, and prepared in| packet ship Westminster. It soon became known that the “ General” was 


hat li . in the dock, and people flocked from all quarters to catch a glimpse of 
forms = ‘His conductor at last put him under his cloak, and proceeded to the princi- 


beneficial, after a walk, or any expedition in the misty moisture of these moun- 
tains. Even the otherwise di 

. Carus philosophizes on this meeting of the extremes of the and 
disagreeable, and he zest which contrarieties more 
things than whiskey. This national commodity also figures somewhat awk- 
brace, wt or out of place, in the capital of the Highlands, Inverness, where we are 


« We had not long arrived, and were still in the ing-room, when the au- 
thorities of Inverness entered and welcomed his majesty in a short but appro- 


priate speech. His majesty, with the greatest affability, asked the mayor sever- 


al questions concerning the locality 
the answers the manufacture of whiskey was not forgotten, and it made rather 
a comical impression, when, on this manufacture bemg mentioned, one of the 
aldermen officiously spoke, and immediately presented the mayor to his majes- 
ty as the principal distiller and wholesale whiskey manufacturer in the town.” 


disagreeable taste of furf, gives a piquant tast to im to throw his cloak aside. 


the manufactures of the place, &c. ; in 


_ pal entrance, where he was stopped by a Custom-house officer, who ordered 
om Thuiab’s conducto? did so, and exhi- 
lbited the little fellow, who was allowed to pass duty free, although certain- 
ly a ** contraband article, not specified in the new tariff.” 


The papers have announced the marriage of a young lady, bearing the 
sentimental names of Nea Ada Arthur Rose D’Amour Annesley, daughter 
of Viscount Valentia, to Captain Hercules G. R. Robinson, as if it had 
been a regular hum-drum match—just such a marriage as excited the in- 
dignation of Miss Lydia Languish. It appears, however, that the young 
lady eloped from her papa’s house, in Oxfordshire, and fled with her lover 
in a post-chaise, not. indeed, to Gretna-green, but to London, where a re- 
\\gular clergyman, at St. James’s church, supplied the place of the far-famed 
\blacksmith. 
| Much curiosity was excited in Covent Garden Market, on Monday, 
‘the appearance of two pecks of French green peas for sale, and for which 
Ithe vender demanded £2 10s. 


| 
| 
I 
| | 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
»% 
ed off by his family to his beloved retreat of Villa Cara, sovoften remembered 4, 
in his wanderings,—there, no doubt, to expatiate for many an a on the i‘ 
new and varied views which he had obtained of life, and of one of the great- : 
| 
I 
ala» - 
i 


said, “* Well, I have seen everything I wanted to see in London except the 
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without actnally coming upon them, and therefore any little barking cur 
that has a tolerable noise is useful. * * * When we were all placed,| 
the signal was given from below, and the line advanced, making as much 
noise as possible in beating the cover, the infantry firing blank cartridge, 
the Arabs shouting and the dogs barking. Nothing, however was found ; 
and the next two ravines were also drawn blank. In the fourth beat we 
were more fortunate ; re cent traces of the presence of game were discovered. 
The boar could not be far off, and laying on the dogs, a dozen voices roared 
out ** Haloof, haloof,” (pig, pig,) a general rush was made in the direction 
of those who had viewed the game; the noise redoubled, and the scene be- 
came most exciting. The ravine, steep, rocky, and clothed with thick brush- 
wood, seemed to be alive with men, the burnished barrels of the voltigeurs 
glancing in the sunlight as they pushed forward from bush to bush, keeping 
up an irregular fire, each shot marked by a curl of white smoke rising from 


the copse, and the report repeated again and again, echoing among the | 


hills. The Arabs, with their loag guns, and the loose folds of their ber- 
nouses waving in the air as they rushed with full speed over the roughest 
ground, mingled their wild cries with the yelling and barking of the dogs ; 
on the ridges overlooking the ravine, the horsemen watching the motions of: 
those below to euable them to cut off the boars if they should take to the’ 
hill, where galloping about at a fearful pace over rocks and stones, now lost) 
sight of insome deep gully, then seen clambering from rock to rock, their, 
animals more like goats than horses, and having regained the crest, every 
movement of the steeds and their excited riders was visible to us below, 
each figure standing out in bold relief against the deep biue of a cloudless 
sky. Notwithstanding the exertions of the mounted party, the game crossed 
the hill into the neighboring ravine, but not until a two year old had been 
shot by an Arab, and an old boar severely hit. He managed to get away, 
and we afterwards heard, on our return to Medeah, that he had been tracked’ 
and sent to General Marey a day or two after by the Arabs. 
Capt. Kennedy’s Algeria and Tunis. 

An Aristocratic Coachman.—Madame de Marsan’s coachman, whe 
drove us to Nanterre, was envenomed against me to such a degree that he! 
refused to enter my service. 

** With whom did yon last live ?” said I to him (naturally enough), when: 
he presented himself before me, 

** Madame, I lived with Monseigneur |’ Abbe Duc de Biron, but he has, 
gone to heaven !” 

* If he has gone there,” said I, thinking aloud, ‘* he will not stay long!” 
whereupon the coachman looked daggers at me. 

He told me that he was a gentleman, so wete nearly all the valets of the 
Hotel de Biron. I replied that it was no degredation to wear the livery of! 
the de Crequy’s, and told him to ge up stairs to my steward to settle about 
his wages. 

** But,” said he, ** before going to engage myself, 1 should like to know 
from madame to whom madame gives precedence ?” 

“ To every one! I give precedence to every one except in the streets and. 
courts of Versailles!” 

** What ? would madame order her first coachman to allow the wives of 
presidents to pass her in the streets of Paris?” 

“Eh ! undoubtedly, and with more reason, because I go and sup every 
Thursday in their guartier of the Marais /* 

** But surely madame would not allow financiéres to precede her, and 
madame must be aware that if their servants tried to pass, it would be for 
madame’s coachmat to strike them in the tace with his whip.” 

«Oh, people of that kind ougkt te be able to distinguish liveries; and 
moreover, Monsieur le Cocher, 1 do not understand having my carriage 
overturned and my people crushed, or, at least, my horses lamed, in order 
to keep up in the streets with people of no consequence whate ver.” 

«It is true that madame has but twelve horses; but hitherto have been 
accustomed togive place to princes of the blood only, so I shall not suit 


madame.” 
He went off furious. Recollections of a French Marchioness. 


The ** Duke.”—No one in London streets attracts greater attention than 
the ** duke.” Wherever he is recognized every hat is touched; and if he 
happens to be on foot, he is followed by crowds eager to gatch a glimpse of 
the hero of Waterloo. No stranger who visits London considers that he 
has seen all the “ lions,” if he has not caught a glimpse of the duke. In 
illustration of this remark, I may mention one circumstance. A lady of 
wy acquaintance, on the morning of her intended departure from London 
after a short visit, was walking with a friend in Hyde Park, near Apsley 
House, one morning, as early as six o'clock. As they walked along, she 


Duke of Wellington, and I would rather have seen him than all the rest.” 
She uttered this remark in a loud sprightly voice, little dreaming that any 
but her friend would hear it. Immediately, however, a gentleman passed 
her, raised his hat, and smilingly said, ‘‘Madam I am happy to present him 
to you,” and again bowing, passed, followed, at a little distance, by his groom. 
There was no mistaking the personage who spoke—it wasthe duke himself, 
and I need hardly say that the lady was, in spite of her confusion, not a lit-, 
tle gratified by the incident. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers and Politicians. 


A Female Character in Male Attire.—On my return home I was salutep 
on one of the boulevarts by asingular personage, whom I must here pre- 
sent as one of my must esteemed friends, ** coming,” like Petruchio “in, 
a pair of old breeches, thrice turned ;” but having, instead of a ‘‘ new—hat; 
and an old jerkin,” a white cotton nightcap a long blue blouse, and an axe’ 
on the shvulder. Jeaneton Culottes ia a character, almost unique in its 
way, and deserving of honourable record among the citizens of Avranches. 
This singular woman, who is upwards of sixty vears of age, has all the fresh-' 
ness and apparent vigour of a jolly old farmer, has worn male attire since, 
she was twelve years old, when she was ar orphan taken into the service, 
of a philanthropical gentleman, who employed her in the garden labour., 
One day, between joking and earnest, he said, on seeing the baneful ef- 
‘fects of Jeaneton’s long heavy petticoats on @ bed of delicate plants which 
she had been weeding, “I wih. you would wear breeches.” She replied, 


with her characteristic good humour, that she had no objection to do so; 
and from that time to the present her large limbs have been encased in un- 
mentionables, of some fashion or other, except on the fete days and Sun- 
days, while in church, by the positive order of the clergy, who will not 


admit her except in the garb of the 


lahe soon lays aside, as if ashamed of wearing it. I myself have not been 
ifortunate a8 to see Jeaneton’s masculine character thus compromised, 
iat curious to learn how she would deport herself in female 


ithe orphan poor, for whom she begs and borrows, and labours incessantly. 
‘She never married, but has generally a child or two, either a foundling or an 
‘orphan, vnder her protection, and has brought up, supported, and appren- 
jticed, by her active benevolence, a very considerable number of destitute 
children, All Jeaneton’s employments are those of a male laborer. She 
jcuts up wood and digs, and works, or used to do so,with men, and as aman, 
‘and can take her botsson, and a dram of brandy without making a wry face. 
|Blessing on her round cheerful benignant visage and rotund form! May 
jshe never want the means of clothing the naked and feeding the destitute ! 
‘She adds to her peculiarities that of somnambulism, and may be seen walk- 
ling through the town, and even to converse in this state. 
Dr. Hairby’s Rambles in Normandy. 

A Mad Sportsman.—One of his lordship’s conceptions [the late Lord 
Orford, the relative of the well-known Horace Walpole] was that of train - 
jing animals to purposes that nature never designed them for; and, if lions 
‘had been accessible in this country, he would probably have put a snaffle 
ete the mouth of the forest king, and have trained him for hunting, unless 
‘his lordship had been devoured in theexperiment. But his most notorious 
jattempt of this order, was a four-in-hand-of stags. Having obtained four red 
ideer of strong make, he harnessed them, and by dint of the infinite diligence 
|which he exerted on all such occasions, was at length enabled to drive his 
\four antlered coursers along the high-road. Buton one unfortunate day, as 
jhe was driving to Newmarket, a pack of hounds, in full cry after fox or 
jhare, crossing the road, got scent of the track. Finding more attractive 
imetal they left the chase, and followed the stags in fullcry. The animals 
‘now became irrestrainable, dashed along at full speed, and carried the phe- 
ton, and his lordship in it. to his great alarm, along the road at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. Luckily they did not take their way across the 
country, or their driver’s necks must have been broken. The scene was 
now particularly animating; the hounds were still heard in full cry ; no 
power could stop the frightened stags ; his lordship exerted all bis chario- 
teering skillin vain, Luckily, he had been in the habit of driving to New- 
market. The stags rushed into the town, to the astonishment of every bo- 
dy, and darted intothe inn yard. Here the gates were shut, and scarcely 
too soon, for in a minute or two after the whole degs of the hunt came 
rushing into the town, and roaring for their prey. The escape seems to 
have cured his lurdship of stag-driving ; but his passion for coursing grew 
jonly more active, and the bitterest day of the year, he was seen mounted on 
his piebald pony, and, in his love of the sport, apparently insensible to the 
severities of the weather; while the hardest of his followers shrank, he was 
always seen, without great-coat or gloves, with his little three-cocked hat 
facing the storm, and evidently insensible to everything but the performance 
of his hounds. His lordship was perhaps the first man who was ever mad 
by country sports, thonzh many a inan has been beggared by them; and none 
but fools will waste their time on them. His lordship at length became un- 
questionably mad, and was put under restraint. At length, while still in 
confinement, and ina second access of his disorder, having ascertained, 
by some means or other, that one of his grey-hounds was to run a match 
for a large sum, he determined to be present at the performance. Contri- 
ving to send his attendant from the room, he jumped out of the window, sad- 
dled his piebald pony with his own hands, all the grooms having gone to 
the field, and there being no one to obstruct him, suddenly made his ap- 
pearance on the course to universal astonishment. In spite of all entrea- 
ties, he was determined to follow the dogs, and galloped afterthem. In 
the height of the pursuit, he was flung from his pony, fell on his head, and 
instantly expired. - Black wood’s Magazine. 
Ma copy the following Facetie from the London “ Almanac of the 

onth” ;— 

The sun never sets on the English dominions—and we show our grati- 
tude by taxing the light that comes from it. 

The reason we have so few great sculptors is, that we have so few great 
men, 

China has its opium—but hasn’t England its debates ? 

Moses & Son have offered the Government a “ Pi/ot that will weather 
the storm” for 3s. 9d. 

The sense of the House of Commons is always the last thing that a Mi- 
nister thinks of taking. 

The reason ladies are excluded from the House of Commons is, because 
it is found there is talk enough without them. 

The greatest step a Minister ever took was that of a League, when Sir 
Robert Peel walked into the Corn Laws. 

The British Lion is not such a fool as he’s taken to be ; for, judging from 
his tail, he must be a constant wag. j 

Tn te “e nd of Letters there are three which are rarely represented 
viz.,—£ s. 

A town correspondent writes us, in reply toan inquiry in our last, that 
“Charles Lamb originated the term, ‘ He is’nt anything else,’ in his memor- 
able answer to the question of Coleridge : ** Charles, did you ever hear 
me preach?” To which Lamb answered: “I never heard you do any- 
thing else ?” 

re to be Buried.—Last week an Irishman, who observed a crowd in 
one of the streets in Chester, asked the cause of it, and having been told 
that it was a person going to be buried, replied— 

‘ es M4 I will go and see it, for in our country we carry our dead to be 
uried !” 

“I ean’t do it.”—Yes, youcan. Try—try hard, try often—and you will 
accomplish it. Yield to every discouraging circumstance, and you will do 
nothing worthy of a great mind, Try, and you will do wonders. You 
‘will be astonished, at yourself—your advancement in whatever you under 
take. ** J can’t” has ruined many a man; has been the tomb of bright ex- 
pectation and ardent hope. Let ‘* J wild try” be your motto in whatever 
you undertake, and, if you press onward, you will steadily and surely ac- 
complish your object, and come off victorious. Try—keep trying. you 
are made for this world. 

The Curiosities of Advertising.—An advertisement the other day an- 
nounced a reward of one guinea for ‘* a large Spanish blue gentleman’s 
cloak, lost in the neighborhood of the Haymarket. We can fancy any gen- 
tleman looking rather blue at the loss of his cloak, but there is somethi 
odd in his advertising the fact of his blueness in connection with the love of 


gender, which, however,\/his garment, 


An Arab Boar Hunt.—Fifty Arabs were collected when we came up, a 
number that afterwards swelled to nearly two hundred, many of them 
mounted, who, having heard what was going on, joined us from the neigh-|| 
boring tribes; a multitude of dogs was also gathered together, for where) attire. ‘It is a great compliment to the sex,” says Addison, “ that the vir- 
the brushwvod is so thick it_is difficult to force the boars to break co¥er) tues are generally shown in petticoats.” Jeaneton, however, exhibits her 

\ 
eminine 
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Viscount, Lord Gough.—The Earl of Ripon moved an llude. We have observed with regret that many of the public journals, ‘on both 
address to Hier Majesty, in answer to her most gracious message respecting) sides, have invariably spoken of their opponent in a very disparaging and irrita- 
the confer of some pecuniary marks of her royal favor on Viscount ‘ting manner. Such a proceeding can never do good, and we neither envy the 


epeny 7 ‘head nor the heart of such ashave pursued a course so reprehensible. The 
e two i x 

Lord Go two nations proceed from the same stock—the same blood flows in the veins of 
wat," ‘both—their interests are the same—and their institutions are almost alike. Why 


‘then should they not treat each other with that respect and forbearance which 
puzzled afther all, Tim,” said a bold looking recruit yes- |is becoming to two great people! We trust that hereafter it may be so. 


terdayj g Tipperary brogue, addressing a brother volunteer of an 
eu Migs physique ; “I'm mightily puzzled enthirely about how The Speech of Lord Geo. Bentinck, respecting the effects of Free Trade on 


we're t 


* Och ! in 2 case ov that kind,” said Tim, “ the sure way is to bate thim) will ever know, and Mr. R. is confident that this production will put the ship 
till they howld their tongues. You can then easily comprehend the Zan |/0n the other tack. ‘That many enlightened and conscientious residents of Ca- 


guage of their silence! 1t’ll be illoquent, I tell ye.” 
Lord Ward has bought the celebrated picture of Correggio’s Magdalene) doubt, but time and a full and fair discussion will set these matters to rights. 
of Vallati for £1500. ‘We regret to find, even though but hypothetically, the notion is mooted of the 
Mr. Park; an eminent sculptor, in London, and a most enthusiastic, ‘annexation of Canada to the United States ; it is far more in sorrow than in an- 
Scotchman, has volunteered to execute a statue of a Highlander, twelve! res that we think of the possibility of such an occurrence ; but Canada West 


feet high, to be placed on the field of Culloden, as a memorial of Highland ° : or: ee 
fidelity and pots The only thing he requires to have done by the com.| in particular has already within the last ten years given such unflinching tokens 


munity, is the placing of a block of stone, of sufficient dimensions, at the| of unshaken loyalty that we think no more of it than as an abstract idea, and 
door of his studio in London. | we have in such numerous instances heard the strong and unequivocal aver- 
- Left Handed Compl iment.—A Repeal paper speaking of O'Connell, says,, ‘ment that the United States would rather be without such an addition to the 
He’s the very man for Ireland's money.” \|Federal Union, that we think, all things considered, that due regard will be 
by the Home government to the commercial protection of Canada, and 
vs 7 até 7 ‘'that the latter will hold fast her integrity to the mother country—Lord George's 


dant.” 
Wonderful Hailstones.—It is said that in South America, during a storm, Prophecies to the contrary notwithstanding. 


hailstones as large as apples fall with the most destructive effects upon cat. ‘ ' 
tle and vaguiation: During one of those hail-storms, 13 deer, 15 ostriches, In the “ European Times” of the 19th ult. there is a remark which we 


a large quantity of partridges, ducks, and other fowl, were killed. ‘cannot pass by in silence, although in general we respect his sagacity and ex- 
_Louis Philippe can afford to be jocose upon the attempt on his life and |perience, and think respectfully of his judgment in many abstract questions. 
his escape. ‘But in the case to which we have to allude, the remark has too much the 


“Aha!” he said to Palmerston, the other day, ‘‘I know very well the! 


feeling in England is that I shall certainly fall yet by the coup de pistolet ; 


very good ; certainly is one thing, but, as Englishmen say, ‘sure asa gun, 
is quite another.” 

Since the Ist of January last, there have died six Generals, three Lieut.- 
Generals, and one Major-General. 


MARKIED.—On the 27th of May, at the residence of Col. W. H. Pledger, 


air of clap-trap, inasmuch as it is intended for American readers in particular, 
and will probably never see the light in England, where it would be immediate- 
ly and overwhelmingly run down, if it were thought worth while to do so. 
The remark is erroneous as a political principle, it is a false consequence, and 
is irrelevant if it was true. Speaking of the merits, the enterprise, the 
talent, and the philanthrophy of his friend—everybody’s friend—Mr. Charles 


Wilcox Co., Alabama, by the Rev. J. C. Wier, Mr. Grorer F. Warson, of Knight the London publisher, the writer in the « European Times” uses the 
son of York, coun-| following language, “ ‘The American publisher ean have but a feeble idea of 
pacitirns eae Q ger. the difficulties which surround a career like that of our spirited and gifted friend. 


He knows not the luxury of an excise tax on paper. He has not to satisfy 
the demands of contributors whose name is Legion. He is ignorant of a 


THE ANGLO AMERIC AN. heavy government impost upon advertisements. In short he is a stranger to 
all the blessings oi direct and indirect taxation with which monarchy saddles its 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1846. subjects.” 

ible that a member of the British press, one who has assumed 
SETTLEMENT oF THE Orecon Question,—It is with unfeigned satisfaction the onerous ah of being an annotator and guide } the many with respect to 
thes. this long ge nding question wil pr ‘his own government, its theory, its practice, and its effects, shall tell his readers 
wae: the that the taxation of various kinds existing in England is but the saddle fixed by 
Minister, Mr. Pake received instructionsby the last stetmer, tomeke a monarchy on the passive public back! Let us take the subdivisions of this re- 


the. of the Untied States. ‘That Propositien arkable paragraph seriatim, and it will probably be discoverable therefrom 


has been laid before the Procidust, who, as was fully expected would be the |iehat the whole forms itself into two great objects : first, an indulgence of spleen 


case, has placed it before the Senate, desiring their advice. What the action! |. the expenditure which the English publisher has in the first place to make, 
of the Senate will be is scarcely a matter of doubt, if the proposition is such as {forming the prime cost of his marketable commodity, but which Biaiens 
we have good reason to believe it is—and there is as little doubt that the Pre-|| y saan 


sident will act on their advice. Ag 
‘This favourable state of things has mainly } brought about by the terms ibe an acceptable compliment to the institutions and social relations of his Ameri- 

in which the resolution to give notice for the termination of the joint occupa- ers 

tion was worded. It was in fact asking a renewal of negotiations, and thus 

made an opening for the British Government, without compromising its digni- cnet emovery peblicetion, 


’ se periodical, or newspaper ; they form items on which he grounds his calculation 
ty, tocome forward with such a proposition as would probably be accepted. ‘ 
The exact stipulations of this new proposal have not yet been made public, of Price, and his customers ultimately pay them, together with the publisher’s 


bat they cannot diffe matdtially, we, think, from that enggested.in the I Jon) Prost ; they are essential, one to the public revenue, the other to those who la- 


: ; . : ‘bor on the publication, and they are articles on which there is no just cavil. 
Times of April 18th, which appears to bear a semi-official character, and was | With respect to advertisements, persons only insert who gain, or seek to gain 


put forth as a preparation to the public. The following is the article apie’ he they have their 
u to :— 
We intimated an opinion some time ago, that the 49th parallel might conve- is voluntary and isa specu- 
niently serve as the basis of an arrangement, but it is clear that such @ pro- yen 
1 must be accompanied with more extensive conditions than those hereto-/| But the other complaint is a sweeping one, evidently intended to be won- 
ia annexed to it by the Americans. It must leave us the whole of Van-drously comprehensive, since it isto include “ all” the blessings of direct 
couver’s Island, the navigation and harbor of the straits of Fuca, the free use|/and indirect taxation “‘ with which Monarchy saddles its subjects.” Sure- 
of the Columbia and the northern branches, down to the sea, and an indemnity; jy the writer must be aware that taxation of any kind is not only the act of 


4 legislature, but does and necessarily must originate in the popular depart- 


which it would be the part of a prudent and just policy to require, as equivalent ment—the House of Commons, the house of the People’s{ representatives, 
for a concession so much below our original claims, and, as we firmly believe, |Monarchy in England, so far from being able to “ saddle its subjects” with 
our just — But the cession of the vacant soil might be politic and endur-||taxation, either directly or indirectly, cannot of itself imposea tax of one 
able, provided the private rights, already long acquired and enjoyed by British’ |farthing upon any score whatever, and even the herditary house (the Lords) 
ed by the ult daly ry weal age they must, beyond all question, be protect though it can sanction, as a third part of the tripartite legislature, cannot 

Between these two proposals lies the question of peace or war: narrowed,||°¥@® Propose it, nor even suggest an amendment on a proposal of the lower 
as these controversies always are, to a small issue, but, nevertheless, broad) |house. Thus the tax-makers are literally, and to all intents and purposes, 
enough to swallow up the peace of the world. . the tax-payers. 

It is not improbable that by the time we issue our next paper, we shall be|| The Editor of the European Times possibly demurs to the first authority, 
able to announce that a treaty has been concluded, and that a permanent although all his commercial calculations must be based thereon, and he 
has thus been secured between the two great countries. looks to receive more than all back again; and this may account for his ob- 


While on this subject, there is another matter to which we might as well al jurgations, But the reflections arei ncorrect, and he does injustice to the 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 ¢ days, 8} a — per cent. prem. 


pay him back with interest ; and, secondly, an indirect but what he believes to — 


ae 
a ballagh style—with the bay nt—They nather spake good E.ngtish hor Woe 
cint Irish; and whin they cry “hould enough !” as ov coorse they'll have’ alarm quickly subsided, for, the seconder of his motion for the production of % 
to do, we wont be able to understand them, and an O’Donohue never struck papers &¢.—Mr. Roebuck—knows more of Canada matters than his Lordship L 
ee 
‘ 
Ny 
t 
+ 
4 
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institutions of his country ; he caters to a spirit of—in many cases—invi- 
dious comparisons, and nourishes opinions which ought to be eradicated as 
injurious. We do hope he will think better of the British laws and imposts 
than the article to which we allude would indicate. 


Tue War with Mexico.—We have nothing of moment to report from 

the seat of war this week. At the last advices it was stated that Gen. Tay- 
lor would advance to Monterey, about 130 miles from Matamoras, on the 
road to San Louis Potosi. Monterey is situated on high ground, and is said 
to be healthy the yearround. It seems to be very doubtful now whether 
there will bea serious effort at invasion made until the fall of the year. The 
Mexican government was making strenuous eflorts, at the last advices, to 
raise money and troops, but it would not surprise us to hear of a new revo- 
lutiou there within a month or two. Commodore Conner was blockading 
all the ports on the Gulf, and it is said was making preparations to attack 
Vera Cruz. There has been some silly folks endeavouring to create an 
alarm, by stating that the Volunteers called out by the American Govern- 
ment were intended to operate against England in view of the Oregon ques- 
tion terminating unfavourably. The idea that 50,000 men is a force so much 
la¥ger than is needed to invade Mexico, as to give alarm to the friends of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States, is mere twaddle; and 
we hope the fears of these sagacious politicians will be allayed when they 
hear that it is almost certain that this question will be brought toa favoura- 
ble end within a few weeks. 


Detmonico’s—In common with others we were invited the other 
day to view the new establishment of our friend Delmonico. It is 
certainly one of the best furnished, and most convenient houses we ever 
saw ; which, taken with its delightful situation, and the well-known ca- 
tering qualities of its gentlemanly proprietor, must secure it ample support. 
We copy the following from the Journal of Commerce. 

Dextwontco’s New Estasiisument, on Broadway, corner of Morris street, 
was inspected by a number of gentlemen yesterday. It is finely contrived, and 
beautifully furnished, for the accommodation of single gentlemen with lodg- 
ings, breakfast and tea. ‘This is the main design, and it is a very good and be- 
nevolent one; for certainly bachelors, especially when they come to be old, 
should be helped to what little enjoyment their condition is susceptible of. 
There are pleasant parlors, and dormitories to match, and breakfast and tea) 
carried to them if desired, and enjoyed without disturbance—all alone. ‘There 
is a table, six chairs, a looking glass and lamp, with plenty of Croton water 
and clean towels, but “no wife at all.” There is a window where a fellow 
may put up his feet and smoke alone, and there is even a gallery in front, where 
any number may smoke together, and look atand point at the ladies as they 
rest on other arms, just as they say the people do in some parts of the world 


eat potatoes and point at a piece of meat. 
— 


The Drama. 


Park THEeatre.—On Monday the Keans closed a successful engage- 
ment at this house. At the close of the performance, Mr. Kean announced 
that in the ensuing season they would bring forward a new play, written 
expressly for them, by the author of ** Love’s Sacrifice.” Thursday was 
“‘ Ticket Night,” when the Keans generously volunteered their services. 
We understand that Mr. Marble will make his appearance at this house 
next week, when he will produce his new comedy of ** Family Ties,” said 
to be written by ason of Henry Clay. 

The Bowery—and the CuarHam, we believe, are doing a good busi- 
ness. 

Nrevo’s GARDEN opened on ‘Monday; the house was crowded, and the 
Raven family was welcomed with perfect enthusiasm. Our old favorite, 
H. Placide, appeared on Wednesday, in “ Grandfather Whitehead.” 

Herr Alexandre has taken Palmo’s Opera House, where he will open on 
Monday ; there is no question but he will do a profitable business. 


Literarp Notices. 


Harerrs’ [ntvstratep Brete.—The splendid edition of the Family Bible, 
which the Harpers have been publishing for a year or two past, is at length com- 
pleted, and offered to the public in one of the most elegant quarto volumes ever 
issued from any press. ‘The characteristic features of the edition have been so 

- often remarked during the progress of its serial publication, that little now re- 
mains to be said. But the general elegance and superb appearance of the work 
are only to be judged by the bound volume, which seems to us one of the rich- 
est and most splendid ever printed in any country and at any price. It will be 
regarded abroad, we have little doubt, as by far the handsomest production of 
American art, and will not suffer by a comparison with the most gorgeous and 
costly issues of the London press. 


The publishers have spared neither expense, time, nor labor in the endeavor 


- to make this such an edition of the Bible as every family in the country would 
- desire, for themselves and their children after them. It includes everything 


ever found in the most perfect editions, tables, explanatory and chronological, - 


concordance, family records, &e., &c., and a series of nearly two thousand en- 
gravings, admirably adapted to illustrate ancient customs, striking incidents, and 
other features of the Sacred History, and executed in the very best style 

wood engraving. Many of these are decidedly superior to anything of the kind 
we have seen before, while all of them are highly creditable, not only to the 
artists employed, but to the Art in which they have achieved such high results 
The binding of the volumes is suited by its strength and elegance to the'style 
of the work, and by the variety of the patterns to every variety of taste. The 


ed by any work of similar magnitude ever before issued. Ii may well be deem- 
ed indispensable to every family, while the_low price at w 
it universally accessible. 
Dr. Dictionary or Practica Mepr 
have just issued the XVth part of their fine library edjiaAn—ns one 
in Medical Literature—a work of the most profound -anianen ~ 
research—a perfect library in itself. 


Harpers’ Suaxspeare Nos. 81—2. issue com- 
bines the magnifcent drama of Mark Antony and Egypt’s queen. The 
beau 


embillishments are, as usual in this edition, exquisitely and effective ; 
they give wonderful life to the text. 

Tae Poems or Henry W. Lonorettow: Harper & Broraers.—This 
is a cheap and very neat edition of the complete poetical writings of Longfellow, 
including some of his poems, which were omitted in his recent illustrated edi- 
tion. We suppose hundreds will be found to possess and read the beautiful 
effusions of this favourite author now that they may be obtained for 50 cents. 
Tue Conresstons or 4 Prerry Woman sy Miss Parpog: Harpers.— 
is a new romance, founded on a somewhat romantic subject, and as it is to be 
believed, executed in a very artistic style, if we may judge from the previous 
works of this attractive authoress. Her “City of the Sultan” was indeed a charm- 
ing book, as all will admit who had the good fortune to read it. Here we have 
a most fascinating subject treated, covering 200 closely printed pages, for 25 
cents (!) cheap entertainment indeed for summer reading. 

Orr’s Boox or SwimminG.—This is a neat little work giving instruc- 
tions in the art of swimming ; it is illustrated by engravings showing the 
different positions in the water. It may be found at 75 Nassau St. 
Picrures From Iraty, by Charles Dickens.—This forms No, LXIlI 
of Wiley and Putnam’s “‘ Library of Choice Reading.” The author of this 
work is so well known to the reading public that it needs no commendation 
from us, 

Hunv’s Mercuant’s Macazine,—The June number of this megazine 
is before us, and from appearances—for we have not had time to examine it 
thoroughly—it fully sustains its high reputation. 


| RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
Notice.—An adjourned meeting of the Members of this Society, for the 
lelection of Officers for the ensuing year, will take place at their Rooms, No. 93 
Greenwich-st., on Monday next, the 8th June, at half-past 6 o’clock, P.M.— 
Punctual attendance of the Members is respectfully requested. 

By order, C. H. WEBB, Sup’t. 


J. T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (wholesale and retail), 

No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Watches retailed at wholesale prices. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, &c., repaired 
at the lowest rates 
A Complete file of the ANGLO AMERICAN for sale, from the commencement, in 

good condition, unbound—Price $2 per volume. Address J. G., Lower Post Office, 
Box 1389. my 23. 

NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 

TYR.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 

Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.w., 31-2 p.m, and at 
7 1-2 o’clock in the evening. Seats Free. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 rEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS, PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


O LEAS#,-—In the fiourishing county of Seauharnis, a Tannery im full working or- 

der, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &c., situated on the Kiver 

St. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis Canal, from which 
boats reach Montreal intwo hours There is no other Tannery within 20 miles. 

The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 
Wood, can be had at a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved security. 
Apply “(if by ovr poueee to Wm. E. Crossley, on the p:emises. 

eauharnois, April 15, 1846. My?2-2m. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL CASH TATLORING ESTABLISHMENT 
Has Removed from No.9 Wall St. to 86 Broadway, corner of Wall St., 


(LATE sT. JoHN & TOUSEY’s.) 

HERE the subscriber would respectfully solicit a continuance of the fayorin pa 
tronage so long bestowed upon him. His new and eligible stand is farnietted 
with an entirely new and rich assortment of Fashionable Goods, comprising fine and 
superfine French and West of England Cloths; rich French single milled Casso and 
Doeskins ; Drillings; Silks, Valencias, and Marseilles Vestings of the latest styles ; 
Drab d’Ets, Cashmeres, &e., &e., all of which (bought exclusively for cash) will be 
made up in the most elegant manner, and. at prices as low as the cheapest, while he 
‘guarantees his garments shall excel in workmanship and trimmings. He would invite 
particular attention to his assortment of Zephyr Spring. and Summer Sacksand Over 
‘Coats, articles in the particularly elegant manufacture and style of which he has made 
‘himself celebrated. He has added to his stock a complete assortment of Gentlemen’s 
Furnishing Goods, consis of Scarfs, Cravats, Gloves, Shirts, Collars, under Gar 

;ments, in short every article ne ry to complete a gentleman’s wardrobe. 
Strangers are particularly invited to call and examine hi- goods énd prices; as they 
|will be found to compare rably with those of any establishment in the city. Naval 
and Military Uniforms receive especial attention. so, Ladies’ Riding Habits, Live- 


es, 

Mr. C. B. BABCOCK continues in the cutting me 

N.B. Terms Cash—One Price. x HARLES COX, Agent for the 
my 23.) Origii.al Cash Lailoring Establishment, 86 Broadway, corner Wall St- 


CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED, 
WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 
Discovery recently made in France, 

BY M. WARTON. 


PRICE 30 cents, Fith English Edition, translated from the 294 French. Sola 
National Depot of Worn, of Paris, “No. 152 William Street, New York ; a 
Mr. John Milhau, No. 183 Mr. C. H, Ring, corner of Broadway and John 


work, we apprehend, i destined to attain cirealation never reached orapptonel 


Mater. Wyatt 12 Fulton Street; and in Brooklyn, by Mr, Charles 
Steane, 148 Fulton . my 16-3m* 
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